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EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 
certainty in mine production. Use Edison Batteries 


mn mn 
Mine Battery 
Lamps Motors 


There’s a big advan- 
tage in using the steel- 
and-iron Edison Battery. 
Then you can depend on 
your storage battery 
locomotives for steady, 


The steel-and-iron con- 
struction of the Edison 
Battery gives great du- 
rability to the Edison 
Mine Lamp. It stands 
up in service. It gives 


ample, unfailing light. The only storage | _ reliable service, day in 
battery with any and day out. You can 
the Edison the Standard iron or steel in depend on freedom from 
Electric Mine Lamp of its construction trouble. You can be as- 


sured of greatest produc- 


America. or elements. tion at lowest cost. 


Ask for Bulletin 300-N Bulletin 608-N on request 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


New York Boston Detroit Chicago Cleveland Seattle 
San Francisco Los Angeles New Orleans Denver Kansas City Atlanta 
Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh Syracuse New Haven Washington 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Right Belt in the Right Place 


OR every conveyor or elevator condition that exists in metal 
mining the United States Rubber Company manufactures a 
belt made especially for the work it must perform. 


Our belting men are at your disposal. As practical men, who have 
long specialized on conveyor problems, they deem it a privilege 
to co-operate with mine, mill and smelter operators with the idea 
of meeting correctly the actua’ conditions met in every installation. 


Upon the results of this examination are based the weight of duck, 
the number of plies, and kind and thickness of cover for each belt. 


United States Rubber Company conveyor belts give satisfaction. 


| United States Rubber Company 


The World’s Largest and Most Experienced 
Manufacturer of Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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AERO BRAND CYANIDE 


is made by simply fusing 


CYANAMID -- COMMON SALT 


in an electric furnace 


Cyanamid (air-nitrogen) is produced at Niagara Falls, 
by the American Cyanamid Company at the rate of 
72,000 tons per annum. It is the cheapest source of 
fixed nitrogen. 


. 


Common salt is abundant and relatively cheap. 


The process of converting these two raw materials into 
Aero Brand Cyanide has been in regular operation 
since January, 1917. 


Regular and dependable supplies of ‘‘Aero 
Brand’’ are assured to buyers at a price per 
pound of contained cyanide which is actually 
less than the pre-war price of sodium cyanide. 


Thousands of tons of Aero Brand Cyanide have been 
used in Mexico, Canada and the United States. 
Booklet E, telling about the interesting results ob- 
tained with this unique, money-saving product, will be 
sent on request. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Read What This Operator Thinks Of Hyatts 


H. M. FERGUSON, Paesivent A. DO. SPEARS, .treas 


| 


CLINTON, INDIANA 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
Numper 


Jan. 
14th 
1920. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 
Mine Car Department, 
New York. 


Gentlemen:= 
Attention: Mr. Harry W. Richards. 


You will probably be interested to know that we have been 
using Hyatt roller bearings in our mine cars for the past three or four 
years, in fact our mine is completely equipped with your bearings and our 
records show that we have saved a considerable lot of money, both in lu- 
brication and the saving of power. 


We very seldom have to buy a replacement wheel and this is 


only done when a wheel is broken in a wreck, as we have entirely eliminated 
the purchasing of wheels, for replacement wheels, worn out in the hubs. 


Yours very truly, 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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I-R No. 248 DRILLS—Drills of Worth 


11 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


The Leyner-Ingersoll Drill is the most modern, eco- 
nomical and serviceable type of mounted drill on the 
market today. Neither time nor expense has been 
spared in its development and manufacture—it repre- 
sents the best that can be made. 


For years before this machine was offered to the public, 
it was on trial in various mines under actual working 
conditions. When we were satisfied that the No. 248 
Leyner-Ingersoll could drill more rock with less air, 
and positive that it would ‘‘stand the gaff’ better than 
other drills, we placed it on the market. 


For results, fast drilling, speed and low air consumption 
are necessary, but the real worth of a drill is found in 
its ability to work steadily without repairs. Every 
day brings new reports of the ‘‘stand-up qualities” of 
Leyner-Ingersoll Drills. 


Send for Bulletin No. 4038 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 


165 Queen Victoria Street 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Offices Everywhere 90-Li 
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Cut This Out 


and mail 


Chalmers & Williams 
Chicago Heights, III. 


We desire to crush.......... 


tons 
per hour. 
The size of feed will be....... 


Size of product desired is. 


{SYMONS HORIZONTAL DISC 
CRUSHER Quote price and delivery of 


machine or complete plant to 
accomplish this work, 


Sign’ gees 


TUBE MILL 


BALL MILL 


IRONTON Gets on the Job 
STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE and Stays There 


Ironton Locomotives 
have “pep”, power, 
ruggedness and long 
life. That’s why pro- 
gressive operators con- 
tinue to use them and 
boost them. 


Send for names of 
Ironton owners in your 
vicinity. See them in 
operation. Make your 
own investigation. 

Ask for copy of our new catalog, or, better still, indicate time most convenient for an 
interview with our representative. 


THE IRONTON ENGINE CO., Ironton, Ohio. 


BRANCH OFFICES: DENVER, 570 Gas and Electric Bidg. HUNTINGTON, W. Va., 1016 Robson-Pritchard Bidg. 


PITTSBURGH, 584 Union Arcade Bidz. PHILADELPHIA, 1116 Fidelity Mutual Bidg. BIRMINGHAM, Ala., 1308 American Trust Bidz. 
CHICAGO, 735 Old Colony Bidz. LEXINGTON, Ky., 1108 Fayette Nat. Bank Bidg. SEATTLE, Colman Bidg. 
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Oiling Systems and Bearings 


in the 


ULVAN-:-HOIS 


VULCAN Oiling Systems are designed to prevent the loss of oil 
through dripping, leakage and collapse of its frictional properties. 


VULCAN Oiling Systems are designed to fit the individual needs of 
the Hoists, but oil cooling housings are used on the main and large 
bearings of all VULCAN Hoists to prevent outside dripping or loss 
of oil. Outside dripping is a source of danger in the hoist room, 
while clean floors are a measure of safety. 


The Standard VULCAN Bearings have a box frame with wedge 
adjustment to take up wear automatically. This wedge adjustment 
is a feature unique to VULCAN (of Wilkes-Barre) Hoists. 


There are other unique advantages. 


Correspondence Invited 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


Designers and Builders of Hoists for 70 years 


1736 Main Street 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
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ALWAYS AWAKE! 


Dinwiddie Automatic Mine Door 


THE ONLY MINE DOOR THAT OPENS FROM YOU 


A Saver of Life, Money and Property 


For Particulars Write 


DINWIDDIE STEEL AND M iia COMPANY 
702 Fullerton Building - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mine 
Equipment 


Storage Battery 
and Trolley 


No. 261 Locomotives No. 5720 | 
Rotary Scoop Car —__——_ Storage Battery Mine Locomotive 
Cars 
Track 
Switches 

No. 6700 Industrial 


No. 150-A 
Bottom Dump Ore Car 


Electric Locomotive for Industrial Railway Eauipment 
and Freight Service 


Tne ATLAS (ar ann Mrz. Co. 


ENGINEERS Cleveland. Ohio. MANUFACTURERS 
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fictps the Men get 
to work on Time 


“The 
. FEDERAL 
\ Electric Siren 


(or Whistle) 


The weird, penetrating screech of the Federal Electric 
Siren, ranging from a low rumbling groan to a piercing 
cry, is heard by your men for miles around even if 

‘they areasleep. Your men will instantly recognize this 
signal as their call to go to work. It gets them to 
work on time. 

Absolutely reliable—always ready for instant use at 
the tou:h of the button. Easy to reach and quicker to 
operate than any other signal. Averages only $2.00a 
ycar for electricity—there is no other maintenance ex- 
pense. Requires no expensive installation equipment. 
Easy to install as per our simple instructions. Let us 


send you complete information and prices 
today of the Federal Electric Siren—the 

better signal for less money. 
Send Coupon 
Today 
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LIDGERWOOD HOISTS 


It is not any one feature, but the excellence of design, the care given to the 
workmanship and material of every part that has established the reputation 
of the Lidgerwood Mine Hoist for Speed, Safety, and Economy in mine work. 


LIDGERWOOD MFG. CO., 96 Liberty Street, New York. 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland Chicago Detroit 
Charleston, W. Va. Seattle Los Angeles London, England 


WATT CARS 


are the triumph of 50 years of 
earnest endeavor toward per- 
fection. We feel that we have 
attained a large measure of 
success in our field, and we 
base this on the satisfactory 
service rendered by thousands 
of cars we have sold to users 
all over the continent. 


Cars—that’s all we make. 
The largest factory of its kind 
in the world, devoted to car 
building alone. 


Write for illustrated catalogues 


THE WATT MINING CAR WHEEL CO. 
Barnesville, Ohio. 


Denver Office; San Francisco Office; Philadelphia Office; 
LINDROOTH, SHUBART & CO. N. D. PHELPS & CO. EDELEN & COMPANY 
Boston Bldg. Sheldon Bldg. 235 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
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Send for this New Illustrated Booklet 


on Mine Car Lubrication 


HE Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), has just published a 
booklet which points out the 
methods of eliminating certain losses in 
the transportation of the coal from the 
working face of the mine to the tipple. 


It is the purpose of the booklet to save money for you by lowering 
the cost of wear and tear; by lowering the cost of overcoming friction; 
and by lowering the cost of lubrication. 


The booklet illustrates and describes the different lubricatin 
methods used in the various types of mine car wheels and axles, an 
explains which grade of Superla Mine Car Grease is best suited to the 
particular equipment in use in your mine. 


This grease is made in three consistencies: 


Superla 18 Grease Superla 39 Grease 
Superla 57 Grease 


requirement of every make and type of wheel and axle in use in mine cars. 


They are greases possessing unusual lasting qualities. One filling will last from 
one to six months, depending, of course, upon the type of wheel, the condition of 


the equipment, and the service required of the car. 


Superla Greases are insoluble in water. They are not affected by acid, by 
water, or by gases that may be present in the mine. In fact they effectively seal 
the bearings and protect them from outside action. 


Superla Grease will not harden or gum, separate or break down, but A. 
will allow a free rolling of the wheel. 


These three grades vary only in consistency or body —not in quality, meet the 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) offers these greases with 
the firm conviction that they are the best that can be made for o 


Standard 
the lubrication of mine car wheels. Oil Company 
(Indiana) 
A copy of the illustrated booklet is yours for the ask- MOS HICAGO 
ing— mail the coupon today. 
*lease mail to me, a copy 
of your new illustrated 
booklet on Mine Car Lubri- 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY ee 
(INDIANA) ¢ Covgress Journal. 
910 So. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO Name 
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PDaeumelects 


For Made in 
Handling Single 
Cars and 

Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horsepower Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 


THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description. 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 
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With the rapid development of The past few years have seen important ad- 
the mining industry, ore-bodies of vances in the design of mill equipment. 
lower and lower grade become Many improvements have been added to the 
dividend-paying properties. Old wiifiey Concentrating Table—increasing its al- 
tailings-piles can profitably be re- ready high metallurgical and mechanical effic- 
worked. iency. One of the newest features of the Wilfley 
is a fully enclosed, self-oiling head motion of ex- 
It’s all a matter of treatment 


—! 


j treme simplicity, great strength, and designed to 
if ’ 
methods. impart a highly differential movement to the 
deck. Wilfley Tables may now be obtained for 
Reductions in the cost of mill- concrete 
ing turn one-time waste into pay- 
dirt. More than ever the mill than. kept — 
rl equipment determines the profit. por e requirements of the times—it isa step = 


The possibilities of the Wilfley 
Table, the Marcy Mill and other 
Massco milling appliances warrant 
careful investigation. 


Massco equipment has been 
making interesting changes in 
cost sheets. 


| 


Have you full facts? 


In 1915 the Marcy Ball Mill was introduced into com- 
mercial service. Its early results were revolutionary, and 
jt has since consistently given capacity that was thought 
impossible and costs far below the rock bottom figures set 
for other types of equipment. 

The largest capacity ball mill plant in the world uses 


Marcy Millsand Marcy Mills are now grinding over 60,000 
tons a day in approximately 200 plants. If you haven't 


the Marcy No. 42 Booklet, you will certainly appreciate a 


copy. Just ask our nearest office. 


Investigate the Scobey Tailings Sampler, Pierce Amalga- 
mator, Perfection Oil and Acid Feeder. 


Massco service backs them all 


Write for further particulars 


Denver Salt Lake City El Paso 
New York Sales Office: 42 Broadway 
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The Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 
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JACOBSEN 


BALANCED HORIZONTAL PICKING TABLE SCREEN 
The Simplified Tipple 


For Most Satisfactory Screening Preparation and Loading of Clean Coal 


One of the recent q 
J. & S. Tipples of j 
large capacity. i 


Write today for descriptive bulletin “‘G”’ 


JACOBSEN & SCHRAEDER, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS ’ 
Majestic ‘ames Chicago Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CON — THE SKEPTIC 


The shrill, far-reaching, at- 
, tention-compelling scream of 


THE DENVER SIREN 


7 
Plants and Towns in 41 States 
7 —— and several Foreign Countries of 


| 
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(PATENTED) its success as a 


WORKING, EMERGENCY AND FIRE ALARM SIGNAL 
on sale has followed a thorough test under our FREE TRIAL 


Simple and sturdy in construction. Only upkeep expense is for 
lubrication and electric current, while alarm is sounding. 


Get the new Siren Catalogue S-12, with list of users and details 
of our FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


THE HENDRIE & BOLTHOFF MFG. AND SUPPLY CO. 


1635 Seventeenth Street Denver, Colorado 
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The World’s Tonnage 
Record is held by 
“LONGLIFE” 


GOODRICH LONGLIFE” Con- 

veyor Belt installed at a Utah copper 
mine in the Spring of 1914 carried 7,313, 
400 tons of ore during a period of four 
years at a cost of less than twenty cents 
per thousand tons. 


Never—to Goodrich’s knowledge — has 
this achievement been approached, let 
alone equalled. Further comment seems super- 
fluous in the face of such mighty testimony. 


Why not dictate a letter to Goodrich asking 
them to send you their Belting Catalog? Sure- 
ly it will have an economic message for you. 


Goodrich 
Longlife 
Conveyor Belts 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
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Marcus 
Patent 
Coal 
Tipple 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 
Complete Coal Mining Plants Coal Washing Plants 


Marcus Patent Picking Table Coal Storage Plants 

Screen Coal Mine Power Plants 
Coal Re-screening Plants Sand Drying Plants 
‘*‘Rands”’ Shaker Loading Booms Rotary Dumps 
Locomotive Coaling Stations Coal Tipples 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 
General Offices, McCormick Building, Chicago 


Allis-Chalmers machinery forms the major part of the 
equipment of very many large milling plants; it is reliable 
because it is ‘‘built for service.” 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


RS 

~ 

AlliseChalmers Manufacturing Co. 
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Direct Connected 
Motor Drive Compressor 


A Ribbon of Steel - and 1000 Pounds Pressure 


Where hammers rat-ta-tat, where drills bite Worthington Feather Valve will success- 
or where great hammers forge metals to shape, fully stand pressure up to 1000 pounds 

Worthington air compressors are the heart This is but another instance 0 how you may 
of the air service : profit by availing yourself of 80 years of Worth- 


, ington experience, experiment and improve- 
Whether the service demands high pressure ment in building pumps and pumping ma- 


or low; whether the duty is continuous or inter- chinery 
mittent, Worthington compressors never fail 


: ‘ : Worthington is of world dimensions—a full 
because they are equipped with Worthington 


round organization whose equipment is stand- 
Feather Valve—the strongest, most simple, ard and whose engineering service is author- 
longest lasting valve in service itative and freely tendered 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City 
Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 


PUMPS—COMPRESSORS-— CON DENSERS—OIL&GAS ENGINES~METERS— MINING ROCK _ CRUSHING & CEMENT MACHINERY 


WORTHINGTON 


Deane Works, Holyoke, Mass 
Blake & Knowles Works 


Laidlaw Works, Cincinnati, Ohw. Gas Engine Works, Cudahy, Wis. 


East Cambridge, Mass. x = : — ~ 
Harrison, N. J. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Atlas Explosives 
plus Atlas service 


constitute a combination that makes for 
efficient ore mining. 


Atlas Explosives meet the most exacting 
Tequirements. They are always umform 
in their high quality. Chemists whose 
word is final check every process of manu- 
facture from the raw materials to the fin- 
ished product. 


Atlas Service is on a par with Atlas Ex- 
plosives. Our Service Division has won its 
reputation by showing customers how todo 
more work with the explosives they are 
using, or more and better work with other 
explosives. Our experience—which has 
saved money for others, and is likely to 
bring profit to you—is at your command. 
An ATLAS Service Man will be glad to 
consult with you, without obligation on 
your patt. Write to our home office or 
nearest branch office. 


ATLAS POWDER CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Brarch Offices: Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Boston; Chicago; Des Moines, Ia.; 
Houghton, Mich.; Joplin, Mo.; Kansas City: 
Knoxville; McAlester. Memphis; Nash- 
ville; New Orleans; New York; Philadelphia; 
Pittsburg. Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pottsville, 
Pa.; St. Louis; Wilkes-Barre. 


or mining 
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Over Half the Country’s Copper 
is Mined with Hercules Dynamite 


The telephone, electric light, the X-ray, the trolley 
car, these and numberless other modern conveniences 
we owe to electricity. Our widespread enjoyment of 
these conveniences is possible only through copper 
wire —thousands upon thousands of miles of copper wire. 

The United States produces more copper than all 
other countries combined—in fact two-thirds of the 
world’s output. Of these two-thirds over-half is mined 


“HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


This is a single example of the way in which the work 
done by Hercules Explosives bears on the daily life of 
every American family. The stove on which your 
breakfast was cooked this morning, the salt you ate, the 
pot from which your coffee was poured, the ship which 
brought the coffee from overseas—in the production of 
all these things explosives played an important part. 

In fact the Hercules Powder Co. is intimately con- 
nected with practically every major activity of modern 


New York 
Hazleton, Pa 
Joplin 
Wilmington, Del. 


Mt. Louis 
Denver 
Salt Lake City, 


the Hercules trade-mark remember that it means some- 
Chicago 
a Chattanooga Pittsburgh. Pa 


life—with mining, agriculture and transportation by rail 
or road, to name only a few. The next time you see 
thing in vour life. 
HERCULES POWDER. co. 
Pittsburg, Kan. 
San Francisco / 
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The oldest manufacturers 


We are the pioneer manufacturers of high explosives 
‘n the United States. 


We have been making Giant Explosives since 1866, 
the year in which high explosives of the dynamite 
class were introduced. 


For more than half a century we have been steadily 
improving these original American high explosives 
until now they are the most effective blasting agents 
obtainable. 


For your protection the Giant trademark is displayed 
on every case of genuine Giant Explosives. Always 
look for it. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con. 
“Everything for Blasting”’ 
Home Office: San Francisco 
ittives: Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Spokane 


EXPLOSIVES. 
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Explosives Service 
Everywhere 


. 
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Follows 
the Demand— 


age 118 years it has been our constant aim to 


- deliver explosives where they wer 


® Dynamite Mills \ | 
| @) Black Powder Mills j | 
| e Distributing Magazines 
| | 


needed—and 
when they were needed. 

In 1812— In 1812 our wagon trains delivered the powder to 

Hauling Powder to Perry which made possible his immort: 

Lake Erie. Lake Erie. In 


i] victory on 
1920 our motor trucks are carrying 
explosives from Du Pont mills and magazines into 
practically every great industrial district in America to 
aid production and construction everywhere. 


Prompt delivery is but one feature of Du Pont Service. 
It is our aim to see that our customers use the kind of 
explosives that will give the best results for their par- 
ticular work at the least expense—and that they are 
handled, stored and used most efficiently. Du Pont 
Service saves hundreds of thousands of dollars every 


year for our customers. 


There is a Du Pont mill or magazine near you. Write 


us about your problems. It is our business to solve 


Sales Dept.: Explosives Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


them. | 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. | 
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ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 


Manufacturers of all commercial sizes of hot rolled 


COPPER RODS 
Bare Copper Wire, Strand, Trolley 
Wire, Telephone and Telegraph Wire 


All operations from the mining of the ore to the finished 
product are under our direct supervision and management. 


GENERAL OFFICE: MILLS: 
CHICAGO, ILL. GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & BM Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS & M A Brands 
Pig International (I. L. R. Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 
Highest Grade and Purity 
Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 
Copper Sulphate 
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Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Electric Hoist installed at the Granite Moumtain 
Shaft of the North Butte Mining Company, Butte, Montana. 


MINE HOISTS 


The Largest Electric Hoist in the United States 


—one which will hoist seven tons of ore 4000 feet at a speed of 3000 feet per minute—is 
illustrated above. This is an example of the problems daily solved by the W-S-M En- 
gineers. No hoisting problem is too great—none too modest. There is a W-S-M 
solution for every condition. Each receives individual consideration to insure proper 
strength, speed and safety. Have you a hoist problem ? 


May we send you our Mine Hoist catalogue ? 


THE WELLMAN-SEAVER-MorGaAN Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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| barbed wire, concrete rein- 


forcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel | 


electrical, rope, airplane, piano, | 
pipe-organ, flat wire (strip steel! | 


hoops, bale-ties, tacks, nails, | 


gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing 
cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires for manu- 
facturing. 


Illustrated books describing uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire 


Chicago—New York Company 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


0 


Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 

Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose 
Contractors Equipment Tents 

Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Manila and Wire Rope Twines and Cordage 
Machinists Supplies Engineers Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Mill Supplies 


GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 
Unexcelled Service Dependable Merchandise 


New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 
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With the rapid development of 
the mining industry, ore-bodies of 
lower and lower grade become 
dividend-paying properties. Old 
tailings-piles can profitably be re- 
worked. 


It’s all a matter of treatment 
methods. 


Reductions in the cost of mill- 
ing turn one-time waste into pay- 
dirt. More than ever the mill 
equipment determines the profit. 


The possibilities of the Wilfley 
Table, the Marcy Mill and other 
Massco milling appliances warrant 
careful investigation. 


Massco equipment has been 
making interesting changes in 
cost sheets. 


The past few years have seen important ad- 
vances in the design of mill equipment. 

Many improvements have been added to the 
Wilfley Concentrating Table—increasing its al- 
ready high metallurgical and mechanical effic- 
iency. One of the newest features of the Wilfley 
is a fully enclosed, self-oiling head motion of ex- 
treme simplicity, great strength, and designed to 
impart a highly differential movement to the 
deck. Wilfley Tables may now be obtained for 
concrete foundations. 

The Wilfley Table has more than kept pace 


with the requirements of the times—it isa step 
ahead. 


Have you full facts? 


In 1915 the Marcy Ball Mill was introduced into com- 
mercial service. Its early results were revolutionary, and 
it has since consistently given capacity that was thought 
impossible and costs far below the rock bottom figures set 
for other types of equipment. 

The largest capacity ball mill plant in the world uses 
Marcy Millsand Marcy Mills are now eg shaliien over 60,000 
tons a day in approximately 200 plants. If you haven't 
the Marcy No. 42 Booklet, you will certainly appreciate a 
copy. Just ask our nearest office. 


Investigate the Scobey Tailings Sampler, Pierce Amalga- 
mator, Perfection Oil and Acid Feeder. 


Massco service backs them all 


Write for further particulars 


The Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 


Denver 


Salt Lake City 


El Paso 


New York Sales Office: 42 Broadway 
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JACOBSEN 


BALANCED HORIZONTAL PICKING TABLE SCREEN 


The Simplified Tipple 
For Most Satisfactory Screening Preparation and Loading of Clean Coal 
| One of the recent 


J. & S. Tipples of 
large capacity. 


Write today for descriptive bulletin ‘‘G’’ 


JACOBSEN & SCHRAEDER, Inc. 
ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 
Majestic Bldg., Chicago Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CON THE SKEPTIC 


The shrill, far-reaching, at- 
_ tention-compelling scream of 


THE DENVER SIREN 


_.%« has convinced Mines, Industrial 
Plants and Towns in 41 States 
and several Foreign Countries of 

(PATENTED) its success as a 


WORKING, EMERGENCY AND FIRE ALARM SIGNAL 


Each sale has followed a thorough test under our FREE TRIAL 
| OFFER. 


Simple and sturdy in construction. Only upkeep expense is for 
lubrication and electric current, while alarm is sounding. 


Get the new Siren Catalogue S-12, with list of users and details 
of our FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


THE HENDRIE & BOLTHOFF MFG. AND SUPPLY CO. 


1635 Seventeenth Street Denver, Colorado 
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The World’s Tonnage 
Record is held by 
“LONGLIFE” 


GOODRICH LONGLIFE” Con- 

veyor Belt installed at a Utah copper 
mine in the Spring of 1914 carried 7,313, 
4oo tons of ore during a period of four 
years at a cost of less than twenty cents 
per thousand_ tons. 


Never —to Goodrich’s knowledge — has 
this achievement been approached, let 
alone equalled. Further comment seems super’ 
fluous in the face of such mighty testimony. 


Why not dictate a letter to Goodrich asking 
them to send you their Belting Catalog? Sure- 
ly it will have an economic message for you. 


, Goodrich 
Longlife 
Conveyor Belts 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


| 
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Marcus 
Patent 


Coal 
Tipple 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 
Complete Coal Mining Plants Coal Washing Plants 


Marcus Patent Picking Table Coal Storage Plants 

Screen Coal Mine Power Plants 
Coal Re-screening Plants Sand Drying Plants 
‘‘Rands’”’ Shaker Loading Booms Rotary Dumps 
Locomotive Coaling Stations Coal Tipples 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 
General Offices, McCormick Building, Chicago 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


Allis-Chalmers machinery forms the major part of the 
equipment of very many large milling plants; it is reliable 
because it is ‘‘built for service.” 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Ips the Men get 
to 


work on Time 


“The 
FEDERAL 


Electric Siren 


Whistle) 


The weird, penetrating screech of the Federal Electric 
Siren, ranging from a low rumbling groan to a piercing 
cry, is heard by your men for miles around even if 
they areasleep. Your men will instantly recognize this 
siznal as their cal! to go to work. It gets them to 
work on time. 

Absolutely reliable—always ready for instant use at 
the touch of the button. Easy to reach and quicker to 
operate than any other signal. Averages only $2.00 a 
ycar for electricity—there is no other maintenance ex- 
pense. Requires no expensive installation equipment. 
Easy to install as per our simple instructions. Let us 
send you complete information and prices 

today of the Federal Electric Siren—the 

better signal for less money. 


Send Coupon 
Today 
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LIDGERWOOD HOISTS 


It is not any one feature, but the excellence of design, the care given to the 
workmanship and material of every part that has established the reputation 
of the Lidgerwood Mine Hoist for Speed, Safety, and Economy in mine work. 


LIDGERWOOD MFG. CO., 96 Liberty Street, New York. 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland Chicago Detroit 
Charleston, W. Va. Seattle Los Angeles London, England 


WATT CARS 


1e of 50 years gf 
st @ndeave jar 
bn. BW: ha 


. of 
success in our field, 
base this on the satisfactory 
service rendered by thousands 
of ears we have sold to users 
all over the continent. 


Cars—that’s all we make. 
The largest factory of its kind 
in the world, devoted to car 


building alone. 


Write for illustrated catalogues 


THE WATT MINING CAR WHEEL CoO. 


Barnesville, Ohio. 
Denver Office; San Francisco Office; Philadelphia Office; 
LINDROOTH, SHUBART & CO. N. D. PHELPS & CO. EDELEN & COMPANY 
Boston Bldg. Sheldon Bldg. 235 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
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Send for this New Illustrated Booklet 


on Mine Car Lubrication 


HE Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), has just published a 
booklet which points out the 
methods of eliminating certain losses in 
the transportation of the coal from the 
working face of the mine to the tipple. 


It is the purpose of the booklet to save money for you by lowering 
the cost of wear and tear; by lowering the cost of overcoming friction; 
and by lowering the cost of lubrication. 


The booklet illustrates and describes the different lubricatin 
methods used in the various types of mine car wheels and axles, oan 
— which grade of Superla Mine Car Grease is best suited to the 

equipment in use in your mine. 


pnsistencies : 


requirement of every make and type of whee 


They are greases possessing unusual lasting qualities. One filling will last“ ® 
one to six months, depending, of course, upon the type of wheel, the condition of 
the equipment, and the service required of the car. 


Superla Greases are insoluble in water. They are not affected by acid, by 
water, or by gases that may be present in the mine. In fact they effectively seal 
the bearings and protect them from outside action. 


Superla Grease will not harden or gum, separate or break down, but - 
will allow a free rolling of the wheel. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) offers these greases with 
the firm conviction that they are the best that can be made for o 
the lubrication of mine car wheels. Q 


Standard 
Oil Company 
(Indiana) 
910 So. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


A copy of the illustrated booklet is yours for the ask- 
ing— mail the coupon today. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


910 So. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 


"lease mail to me, a copy 
your new illustrated 
oklet on Mine Car Lubri- 
ation as advertised in The 
ng Covgress Journal. 
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PDacumelect 


For Made in 
Handling Single 
Cars and 

Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horsepower Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 


THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description. 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 
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Explosives Service 
Everywhere 


® Dynamite Mills 
@) Black Powder Mills 
Distributing Magazines 


Follows 
the Demand— 


OR 118 years it has been our constant aim to 


deliver explosives where they were needed—and 
when they were needed. 
In 1812— In 1812 our wagon trains delivered the powder to 
Hauling Powder to Perry which made possible his immortal victory on 


Lake Erie. Lake Erie. In 1920 our motor trucks are carrying 

explosives from Du Pont mills and magazines into 
practically every great industrial district in America to 
aid production and construction everywhere. 


Prompt delivery is but one feature of Du Pont Service. 
It is our aim to see that our customers use the kind of 
explosives that will give the best results for their par- 
ticular work at the least expense—and that they are 


y. Du Pont 
of dollars every 


handled, stored and used most efficient 


nti 


Service saves hundreds of thousands 
year for our customers. 


There is a Du Pont mill or magazine near you. Write 
us about your problems. It is our business to solve 


them. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Sales Dept.: Explosives Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 


Manufacturers of all commercial sizes of hot rolled 


COPPER RODS 
Bare Copper Wire, Strand, Trolley 
Wire, Telephone and Telegraph Wire 


All operations from the mining of the ore to the finished 
product are under our direct supervision and management. 


GENERAL OFFICE: MILLS: 
CHICAGO, ILL. GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agen ts: 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & BM Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS & MA Brands 
Pig International (I. L. R. Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 
Highest Grade and Purity 
Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 
Copper Sulphate 
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Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Electric Hoist installed at the Granite Mountain 
haft of the North Butte Mining Company, Butte, Montana. 


MINE HOISTS 


The Largest Electric Hoist in the United States 


—one which will hoist seven tons of ore 4000 feet at a speed of 3000 feet per minute—is 
illustrated above. This is an example of the problems daily solved by the W-S-M En- 
gineers. No hoisting problem is too great—none too modest. There is a W-S-M 
solution for every condition. Each receives individual consideration to insure proper 
strength, speed and safety. Have you a hoist problem? 


May we send you our Mine Hoist catalogue ? 


THE WELLMAN-SEAVER-MORGAN Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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electrical, rope, airplane, piano, | 
| pipe-organ, flat wire (strip steel) | 
| hoops, bale-ties, tacks, nails, | 


barbed wire, concrete rein- 
| forcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel | 


gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing 
cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires for manu- 
facturing. 


| Illustrated books describing uses, FREE 


-American Steel & Wire 


| Chicago—New York Company 


WLLL LLL LLL 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 

Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose 
Contractors Equipment Tents 

Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Manila and Wire Rope Twines and Cordage 
Machinists Supplies Engineers Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Mill Supplies 


GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 
Unexcelled Service Dependable Merchandise 


New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 
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Direct Connected 
Motor Drive Compressor 


A Ribbon of Steel - and 1000 Pounds Pressure 


Where hammers rat-ta-tat, where drills bite Worthington Feather Valve will success- 
or where great hammers forge metals to shape, fully stand pressure up to 1000 pounds 
Worthington air compressors are the heart This is but another instance o° how vou ma\ 
of the air service profit by availing yourself of 80 years of Worth- 
, ington experience, experiment and improve- 
Whether the service demands high pressure ment in building pumps and pumping ma- 
or low; whether the duty is continuous or inter- chinery 
mittent, Worthington fail Worthington is of world dimensions—a full 
because they are equipped with Worthington 


round organization whose equipment is stand- 
ard and whose engineering service is author- 
itative and freely tendered 


Feather Valve—the strongest, most simple, 
longest lasting valve in service 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City 
Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 


PUMPS—COMPRESSORS—CON DENSERS-—OIL & GAS ENGINES—METERS—MINING-ROCK CRUSHING&CEMENT MACHINERY 


WORTHINGTON 


Deane Works, Holyoke, Mass 
Blake & Knowles Works 
East Cambridge, Mass. 
Worthington Works 
Harrison, N. J. 


Laidlaw Works, Cincinnati, Ohio. Gas Engine Works, Cudahy, Wis. 
Power & Mining Works 
Cudahy, Wis. 
Snow-Holly Works 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Atlas Explosives 
olus Atlas service 


constitute a combination that makes for 
efficient ore mining. 


Atlas Explosives meet the most exacting 
requirements. They are always umform 
in their high quality. Chemists whose 
word is final check every process of manu- 
facture from the raw materials to the fin- 
ished product. 


Atlas Service is on a par with Atlas Ex- 
plosives. Our Service Division has won its 
reputation by showing customers how todo 
more work with the explosives they are 
using, or more and better work with other 
explosives. Our experience—which has 
saved money for others, and is likely to 
bring profit to you—is at your command. 
An ATLAS Service Man will be glad to 
consult with you, without obligation on 
your part. Write to our home office or 
nearest branch office. 


ATLAS POWDER CO., 


Brarch Offices: Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Boston; Chicago; Des Moines, Ia.: 
Houghton, Mich.; Joplin, Mo.; Kansas City: 
Knoxville; McAlester. Okla.| Memphis; Nash- 
ville; New Orleans; New York; Philadelphia; 
Pittsburg. Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pottsville, 
Pa.; St. Louis; Wilkes-Barre. 
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Over Half the Country’s Copper 
is Mined with Hercules Dynamite 


The telephone, electric light, the X-ray, the trolley 
car, these and numberless other modern conveniences 
we owe to electricity. Our widespread enjoyment of 
these conveniences is possible only through copper 
wire—thousands upon thousands of miles of copper wire. 

The United States produces more copper than all 
other countries combined—in fact two-thirds of the 
world’s output. Of these two-thirds over half is mined 


"HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


This is a single example of the way in which the work 
done by Hercules Explosives bears on the daily life of 
every American family. The stove on which your 
breakfast was cooked this morning, the salt you ate, the 
pot from which your coffee was poured, the ship which 
brought the coffee from overseas—in the production of 
all these things explosives played an important part. 

In fact the Hercules Powder Co. is intimately con- 
nected with practically every major activity of modern 
life—with mining, agriculture and transportation by rail 
or road, to name only a few. The next time you see 
the Hercules trade-mark remember that it means some- 
thine in vour life. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicag Louis New York 
y Pitts im .Kan. De nver Hazleton, Pa 
JP) san Francisco Salt Lake City, Joplin 


Chattanooga Pittsburgh. Pa Wilmington, Del. 
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The oldest manufacturers 


We are the pioneer manufacturers of high explosives 
‘n the United States. 


We have been making Giant Explosives since 1866, 
the year in which high explosives of the dynamite 
class were introduced. 


For more than half a century we have been steadily 
improving these original American high explosives 
until now they are the most effective blasting agents 
obtainable. 


For your protection the Giant trademark is displayed 
on every case of genuine Giant Explosives. Always 
look for it. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con. 
“Everything for Blasting”’ 
Home Office: San 
ith Offices: Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Spokane 


EXPLOSIVE 
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NATIONAL ENTITY 

Since the armistice, the nation has 
been suffering from international indi- 
gestion. We discovered that 
America cannot successfully cultivate a 
crop of European political intrigues. 
We have learned that the economic ills 
of Europe will not fertilize’ our own 
crops so well as those of Europe. We 
have awakened to the fact that during 
the past few decades European tares of 
bolshevism have limited our full harvest 
of democracy, and we are weeding out 
the tares to transplant them in the soil 
of their origin, where thrives the Rus- 
sian thistle. We are going to take pre- 
cautions henceforth to test these innocu- 
ous weeds before they come to our 
shores, that the full crop of democracy 
may be harvested against the day ot 
famine in some foreign country, when 
this nation may again be called upon to 
help save the civilization of the world. 

All of which demonstrates that the 
people of the United States have decided 
to preserve their national entity, their 
chief asset upon entrance into this war, 
and which will continue to expand in 
peace if we attend to our own domestic 
business. Such is the course of enlight- 
ened self-interest upon which the United 
States was successfully nourished from 
habyhood to manhood. Enlightened self- 
interest is the balanced ration upor 
which every government will wax strong 
in the interests of humanity. The chief 


WASHINGTON 


March, 1920 


was due 
was left 


failure of the German nation 
to the fact that “enlightened” 
out, and the ration was thereby seriously 
unbalanced. Russia and many of the 
smaller European countries are more to 
be likened to Romulus and Remus, ex- 
cept that they have not yet been weaned 
and are still knocking at the door of the 
wolf for three meals a day. Like Ro- 
mulus and Remus, once weaned, these 
nations may become politically and eco- 
nomically independent, with national en- 
tities of their own, and as such useful 
among the nations. Had it not been for 
the enlightened self-interest of Belgium 
in so bravely protecting her frontier, 
freedom would have been forced to give 
way to Teutonic slavery. There is no 
better example of national entity than 
that of heroic Belgium, which is further 
evidenced by the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing the complete devastation of her 
country, she was the first to show signs 
of recuperation and is now well on the 
road to recovery. 

This war has enabled us to separate 
the tares from the wheat and to make 
intelligent appraisal of our national as- 
In the interests of humanity let us 
maintain our national poise and concen- 
trate upon the solution of our domestic 
problems. Unless we succeed in accom- 
plishing satisfactory results, our heavy 
sacrifice to protect the freedom of hu- 
manity will indeed have been too dearly 
bought and the future securitv of an en- 
during peace greatly impaired. 


sets. 
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DEFLATION 


lf we are to preserve our national 
entity and poise, one of the first prob- 
lems of domestic concern is that per- 
taining to our currency and finances. 
There is no problem the solution of 
which is more important to the man in 
the street. The security and progress 
of our domestic industry are no less de- 
pendent upon a proper solution of this 
problem than our position in international 
affairs. 

Our best financial thinkers are agreed 
that inflation, with the tremendous drain 
upon our domestic resources by Europe 
and the decline in the physical volume of 
production, have all been accountable 
for the continually rising commodity 
prices. If these have been the causes, 
the cure for our economic ills must be 
met by deflation, by a more rapid re- 
cuperation of European production and 
by an increased output in our own 
country. 

The Guaranty Trust Company, of 
New York, in a circular issued February 
19, 1920, made the following reference 
with respect to deflation : 


“There are those who feel that, while defla- 
tion is undoubtedly necessary, it should take 
place gradually and not be unduly forced and 
accelerated by large losses of gold, the founda- 
tion of our monetary and credit structure. A 
gold dollar in the vaults of a Federal Reserve 
3ank serves, or may serve, as the basis of 
deposit liabilities of $2.50, and these deposits, 
to the credit of a member bank, may in turn 
serve to enable credit extension by that bank 
of anywhere from seven and a half to fourteen 
times that amount, or say $19 to $35. With 
reserves close to the legal minimum, therefore, 
every million dollars of gold lost practically 
means forced credit contraction of perhaps 
twenty millions, unless contraction comes by 
normal industrial liquidation.” 


While deflation is the most important 
of the admitted cures, it must operate 
gradually over a number of years in 
order to permit industry to adjust itself 
to the changing conditions without loss 
of production. A too rapid deflation 
would dislocate industry and, by cur- 
tailing production, accentuate the severity 
of all of our economic ills. 


In 1919 the gold stock of the United 
States suffered a loss, by excessive ex- 
portation and consumption in manufac- 
tures and the arts, of $292,796,000. 
This loss in gold coin and bullion is 
equivalent to from twenty to thirty-five 
times that amount in terms of expanded 
credit, in accordance with the statement 
of the Guaranty Trust Company. Based 
upon their lesser estimate this amount of 
gold coin and bullion is equivalent to a 
forced credit contraction of 5.8 billions. 
©ur losses by gold exportation and sales 
to the trades are continuing at the same 
and even a greater rate than that of 1919. 

The effect has been still further to re- 
duce the Federal Reserve ratio of re- 
serves to net deposit and note liabilities 
from 44.8 per cent, December 26, 1919, 
to 42.7 per cent, February 20, 1920, leav- 
ing a margin of only 4.7 per cent above 
the legal minimum required under the 
Federal Reserve Act. Conservative 
bankers felt that the ratio of December 
26 was too low; certainly they must be 
somewhat alarmed at the still lower 
ratio of February 20. 

The time has come when deflation in 
our credit and currency structure is a 
forced necessity, but, if these excessively 
heavy losses are allowed still further to 
reduce our gold reserve, the deflation 
will be on a scale far too great for the 
country to sustain. The production of 
new gold, it is estimated, will not exceed 
$40,000,000 this year, a decline of $19,- 
000,000 from 1919, unless constructive 
relief is afforded by Congress. The gold 
excise and premium proposal, which is 
now being considered, creates the ma- 
chinery by which the consumer of gold 
in the arts and trades may pay more 
nearly the cost of its production at the 
present time. The loss in production of 
new gold to the reserve will still further 
accentuate the volume of deflation. — It 
will be necessary, therefore, to scrutinize 
our exports of gold more carefully and 
to increase the production of new gold 
at least to satisfy the requirements in 
manufactures and the arts. 
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The attendant ills of a too rapid de- 
flation cannot too strongly be emphasized. 
Labor difficulties will become more, 
rather than less, numerous. The loss of 
employment alone will create a burden 
upon the entire public in a lessened pro- 
duction, which cannot be borne without 
suffering and the impairment of health. 
To safeguard such a situation by apply- 
ing a constructive remedy now will be the 
most effective protection of the broad 
public interest. 


LABOR AND THE RAILROADS 

The master minds who represent the 
millions of common citizens—holders of 
railroad stocks and bonds—are once 
more in control of the nation’s trans- 
portation. The Government, as repre- 
sented by the administrative forces, has 
relinquished its stewardship over rail- 
roads and express companies. America’s 
first, and probably last, experiment in 
the nationalization of quasi-public utili- 
ties is ended, and America can now audit 
the books. 

Millions have. been lost—millions of 
hard-earned American dollars coming 
from millions of pockets. Many years 
of careful reorganization, reconstruction, 
replacement, and improvements will be 
required to put the great arteries of 
travel once more into normal operating 
condition. Vast sums must be expended 
to meet the needs of commerce. The 
skill of the greatest financial leaders will 
be taxed to the utmost to carry out this 
task, a task which, if properly performed, 
will go far toward readjustment of 
American business to normal. 

America should be tolerant, even sym- 
pathetic. The gathering together of 
shattered executive machinery; the pick- 
ing up of the thread ends, long lost and 
inconceivably scattered; the bringing 
into play of well-established policies, long 
since cast aside; the reestablishment of 
the necessary esprit de corps, that co- 
hesive force which goes to maintain dis- 
cipline and interest in an organization— 
all these are phases of the problems re- 
quiring consummate judgment. They 
cannot be accomplished in a day. 


It all seemed so simple—this terse an- 
nouncement—"“Government control will 
cease at midnight, March 1.” It is 
just the changing of commanders on the 
bridge. Hundreds of thousands of men 
and women who had suffered under the 
arbitrary atmosphere—the “non-com- 
petitive” spirit which resulted, and quite 
naturally, from federal employment— 
breathed a sigh of relief when they 
thought of March 1, evidently expecting 
great things through the return to com- 
petitive conditions. Shippers, weary of 
dealing with ge: ernmental agencies— 
traveling the reu-tape route—welcomed 
emancipation. Hundreds of thousands 
of executives, clerks and subalterns spent 
weeks of uncertainty—their future un- 
known. Meanwhile, President Wilson 
gratefully looked forward to the day 
when he could rid himself of a duty far 
from desirable, wearied, no doubt, by 
the monotony of a losing game and beset 
on all sides by insistent theorists, labor 
leaders, politicians, who were willing 
that the public purse should continue to 
carry the burden of a bankrupted experi- 
ment for nest-feathering purposes. 
There is every reason to believe that the 
President and his advisers were glad 
when the clock struck the eventful hour. 

Well, it is all over. Yet, is it over? 
There remain the lessons—well and ex- 
pensively learned—many of them valu- 
able as illustrating what NOT to do, 
and as many helpful alike to railroad 
management, labor and the public. 
These lessons are perhaps worth the cost 
except where, as in the case of the 
unions, dominated by the spirit of the 
American Federation of Labor, a proper 
conception of the rights of the great ma- 
jority—the unlisted stockholders in rail- 
roads—has been grossly warped through 
false dependence upon the Federal 
Crutch. 

As to the Railroad Bill, it is the best 
we have. It might be better, but good- 
ness knows it might be worse. As to the 
Railroad Administration, it was in the 
hands of splendid men who were forced 
to work out a problem, stupendous at 
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best and complicated by the almost gro- 
tesque, theoretical ideas of powers above 
them. Therefore, no criticism should 
fall to their lot. The administrators, 
too, have learned much which may be 
profitably applied to private operation. 

Labor, as represented by the Federated 
Lrotherhoods, has been taught a valuable 
lesson: that minority control of public 
matters is ended; that the rights of the 
great unorganized mass are hereafter to 
be recognized by Congress by the admin- 
istrative authorities, and, if they are wise, 
by themselves. 

There will be no great national strike. 
The railroad man will carry his share 
of the burden until the deflation of cur- 
rency is accomplished and time and _ na- 
tional readjustment correct inequalities. 
The misguided radicals who are clamor- 
ing for nationalization and control wil 
continue, for a space, to declaim ad- 
versely, but the great rank and file of 
railroad men are Americans, good sports, 
and will play the game. They have gained 
much through the exigencies of war; 
they will insist upon justice and fair play, 
but as Americans they will respect the 
court of last resort—the opinion of the 
public. 


INALIENABLE RIGHTS 


“Stand faithfully by our friends and 
elect them. Oppose our enemies and de- 
feat them.” In these words, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor launches itself 
into the political campaign. By this act, 
Mr. Gompers and his associates mark 
the beginning of the end of the great 
organization represented by them as a 
purely labor organization. Henceforth, 
the great mass of men and women whose 
votes control American Government shall 
recognize the line of demarcation which 
must decide their political activities. 

“If Congress does not pass the Plumb 
Plan Bill, we will elect a Congress 
which will.” This declaration, not long 
ago, from the lips of Frank Morrison, 
secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor, might indicate what the federa- 
tion plan is. 
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“We will accept no compromise. If 
Congress does not pass this legislation, 
we will tie the railroads up so hard that 
they will never run again’”-—a declara- 
tion by Bert Jewell, acting president of 
the railroad department of Mr. Gompers’ 
organization, will bear repeating. The 
threat was made when the brotherhoods 
were striving to push railroad nationali- 
zation down the throats in Congress. 

“We demand a six-hour work day and 
nationalization of coal mines,” said the 
United Mine Workers, who were willing 
to freeze the nation into submission. 

“Congress has no right to pass a law 
which will take from the men their in- 
alienable right to strike,” said Samuel 
Gompers — the same Gompers who 
marched at the head of hundreds of 
brewery workers in Washington, and un- 
der the waving Stars and Stripes, de- 
manded beer for the masses. 

The new pronunciamento is issued by 
the same hierarchy which has objected 
to so many laws lately. This same hier- 
archy did not step in between the public 
and the radical leaders who forced the 
nation to suffer through the coal strike, 
nor did it interfere to prevent the steel 
strike, with its loss in structural steel, 
its suffering and disorganization. Nor 
did it interfere, noticeably when nation- 
wide transportation stagnation was 
threatened. Nor has it even audibly, or 
publicly declared to its millions of fol- 
lowers : 

“The nation needs maximum produc- 
tion. Forget your troubles and produce!” 

Instead, when the American spirit led 
a committee of labor leaders in New 
York City to declare in favor of a six 
months’ truce between organized labor 
and all employers, it allowed these com- 
mitteemen to go down under the vicious 
attacks of radicals—destructionists. In- 
stead it organizes a movement to “op- 
pose our enemies and defeat them’; to 


elect lawmakers who will see that 
laws are passed, making  impos- 
sible any interference with the abso- 


lutism now assumed by Gompers and his 
like—subservient, cringing, fear-filled 
politicians are willing to prostitute them- 
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selves to please 5 per cent of the citizen- 
ship. Rule by the beloved “Proletariat” 
is represented by a minority of organized 
men. The establishment of a condition 
by which only union men can secure con- 
sideration—enforced unionism. Nation- 
alization of railroads and coal mines and 
oil wells and telegraph and_ telephone 
service and finally, of all resources of 
the nation. 

Unionism has served a good purpose 
in the general scheme of things even 
though it has left many blots upon the 
pages of its history, but when it attempts 
to take possession of 110,000,000 people 
and make laws for them, it is time for 
the national traffic cop to turn the sema- 
phore to “STOP.” 

A DEPARTMENT OF MINES 

There has never been a time so op- 
portune for presentation to the Congress 
of the United States of the claim of the 
mining industry for enlarged recogni- 
tion in the administration in the affairs 
of the nation. 

The war created many new conditions, 
developed many new and valuable phases 
of the mining industry and proved con- 
clusively that the nation must at-all times 
depend for basic supplies upon the 
mineral, coal, and oil producers of 
America. 

Industrially, financially, and strateg- 
ically, the mining industry as a whole 
is the greatest collective American in- 
dustry, and second in importance not 
even to food production. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines, as now 
constituted, was brought into life by 
the efforts of the American Mining Con- 
gress. When the bureau was created 
it would have been impossible to have 
secured the passage of a law creating 
a department of mines with representa- 
tion in the Cabinet, but the developments 
of the past two years have shown the 
necessity to the mining industry of hav- 
ing an independent creative organization 
with powers of initiative, which could 
present its plans direct to the President 


and have the benefit of executive action 
based on a complete knowledge of all 
facts involved, rather than a Bureau de- 
void of power to express itself and de- 
pendent upon the final decision of a de- 
partmental head who may not have com- 
prehensive information of the real issues 
nor the time in which to become familiar 
therewith. 

It has also been shown conclusively, 
we believe, that the enlarged develop- 
ments of the mines of America are a 
requisite to the further development of 
peace-time commerce throughout the 
nation. 

A movement is now on foot, fostered 
by eminent engineers, who we believe are 
thoroughly sincere in their desire, to re- 
organize the Department of the Interior 
and to establish a “Department of 
Works,” into which department shall be 
transferred the Bureau of Mines and 
the Geological Survey. 

The American Mining Congress 
strongly favors the establishment of such 
governmental agency as will coordinate 
the construction and public works of the 
Government, for there is ample reason 
for such organization; but we wish to 
call attention very positively to the fact 
that the transfer of the Bureau of Mines 
and the Geological Survey to a new 
department would be improve- 
ment upon the situation as it now exists 
and would continue to prevent a definite 
expression of the needs of the mining 
industry in administrative affairs. 

Geological investigation and metallur- 
gical research have no special relation to 
river and harbor improvements, irriga- 
tion systems nor the construction of pub- 
lic buildings. These engineering activi- 
ties of the Government should be brought 
into more harmonious working relations, 
but it does not follow that such organi- 
zation shall be represented in the Cabinet 
because its problems are technical and 
do not require the application of the dis- 
cretionary powers of the President. On 
the other hand, the development of min- 
ing presents problems extremely varied 
and comprehensive. The executive dis- 
cretion is frequently exercised, and the 
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President should have the first-hand in- 
formation of-a confidential advisor who 
has practical as well as theoretical knowl- 
edge of every condition underlying the 
problems calling for solution. 

The mining industry is strong enough 
to stand upon its own feet, to declare 
its desires in this matter and to insist 
upon occupying a position commensurate 
with the importance of the industry. 


A DEFENSIVE OFFENSIVE 

\merican employers have 
cue from the American Federation of 
Labor and have begun an _ offensive 
movement against labor autocracy. The 
offensive is looked upon as a defensive 
movement and is the result of the domi- 
neering attitude of labor radicals who 
have sought, quite openly, to control not 
only men, but commercial output; who 
have, even in the face of common rights 
of citizenship, made it impossible for 
men, not unionites, to earn an honest 
living in many communities. 

San Ahtonio business men read the 
story of the “Strike Against the Strike’’- 
appearing recently in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. It illustrated to them a con- 
dition under which they were suffering. 
They “struck” against the strike, organ- 
ized the San Antonio Open Shop Asso- 
ciation and quickly spread the movement 
to all large Texas cities. The new form 
of “strike” is taking firm foothold in the 
southwest. 

In Seattle, that hotbed of radicalism, 
the situation had progressed beyond the 
usual problems of the union stronghold. 
The unions seemed to have given over 
their strength to the syndicalists. The 
red menace seemed to have fixed its 
clutches upon even the higher type of 
unionism. The “Strike Against the 
Strike” took on purely patriotic lines: 
“The Americanization of Labor” plan 
was born. It has lived and become an 
“open-shop” movement of proportions 
encouraging alike to employers and the 
loyalists in the labor ranks. It is grow- 
ing and will spread to other coast cities. 
In Kentucky, the employer of several 


taken the 
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hundred skilled workmen, had suffered 
so long from labor domination that he 
decided to “strike.” He organized “The 
American Federation of Business Men,” 
an open-ship movement intended to open 
the avenues of employment to every man, 
allow collective bargaining between a 
man and his employes and fight for the 
establishment of laws fixing responsi- 
bility under contracts between employer 
and organized groups of workers, union 
or non-union. 

The publisher of the Vest Virginia 
Mining News, Wightman D. Roberts, has 
won for himself friends and enemies by 
his fearless policy—editorially. He 
checked over the experiences of his state 
during and before the coal strike, looked 
over the labor situation generally, and 
made a resolve: He would emancipate 
West Virginia from radical labor domi- 
nation. He took up the Kentucky idea, 
started a campaign and brought the 
American Federation of Business Men 
to the front. Hereafter, Mr. Roberts 
will devote his time to nationalizing the 
organization. 

These three batches of leaven are at 
work in the industrial dough. The aver- 
age business man wants to be fair to the 
worker. The few who don’t are being 
educated by the events of the last year. 
But the average employer is resentful 
of the coercive attitude of labor—so 
called—and of the continual threats of 
strikes and political domination. Condi- 
tions are ripe for a psychological move- 
ment, as represented by the three pivotal 
organizations described above. These 
movements will grow in popularity, prob- 
ably combine forces and_ coordinate 
their energies upon a_ national basis. 
They will try to re-establish the constitu- 
tional right of men to work when, where 
and for whom they please. They will 
do much to bring about a fair and work- 
able contract law. 

Meantime, moving quietly and with no 
sound of cymbals or display of banners, 
The American Business Federation is, 
and has been, at work establishing the 
“open shop” and “sacredness of con- 
tract” principles among large employers 
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its membership. But, most significant 
of all is the nation-wide expression of 
editorial writers, reflecting the vastly 
predominating and rapidly growing pub- 
lic sentiment that the rights of the com- 
mon people must hereafter be considered. 

These form a combination which will 
probably force Mr. Gompers and_ his 
propagandists to at least divide their 
time and attention during the coming 
political campaign. 

SHORT-SIGHTED MR. EDGAR 

That Great Britain will never wrest 
control of the petroleum industry of the 
world from America as predicted re- 
cently by E. Mackay Edgar, head of the 
firm, Sterling & Co., London bankers, is 
seen in the recent organization of a 
group of powerful American financiers 
who have procured the oil right of mil- 
lions of acres of oil land in the most 
promising fields of Central and South 
America, including Honduras, Peru, Co- 
lombia, and other Latin-American coun- 
tries. Mr. Edgar, in a recent statement 
to the American press, stated that at 
the present rate of consumption, espe- 
cially of high-grade product, America in 
ten years would be importing 500,000,000 
barrels of oil yearly at an annual cost 
bf more than a billion dollars, most ot 
which sum would find its way into Brit- 
ish pockets. In addition to offsetting 
Great Britain’s efforts to gain control 
of the petroleum industry in South and 
Central America, it is understood that 
the possibilities of an oil shortage in this 
country due in a measure to salt water 
having appeared in some of the most pro- 
lific fields, is one of the important reasons 
for the formation of this group. 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE AND 
ORGANIZED LABOR 

Sherman J]. Lowell, master of the Na- 
tional Grange, the leading agricultural 
organization of the country, has given 
notice from his headquarters in Syracuse, 
N. Y., that “the grange hereby notifies 
the world that it does not intend to be 
kept responding to the call, ‘produce, 
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produce, produce,’ so long as other lines 
adopt as their slogan, ‘reduce, reduce, 
reduce.’ ” 

The 44-hour week cannot support 
America, Mr. Lowell says, and the Na- 
tional Grange sees no reason why its 
members should work seven days a week, 
and long hours each day, to give cheap 
food to other workers of the country 
who insist on cutting their hours and 
enhancing the cost of everything. The 
farmer’s doctrine for the reduction of 
living cost, he says, is that every one 
must actually get ready to work again, 
to save again, and to get back to thrift, 
sanity and common-sense. If food prices 
are to come down, he says, five definite 
things must be established on a working 
basis: More direct and cheaper distribu- 
tion system; removal of artificial re- 
strictions on sale of farm products; a 
longer industrial day, with honest work 
for honest pay; increased dividends on 
farm investments; increased social and 
educational privileges in rural com- 
munities. 


GOING AND COMING 


Every government has two basic tune- 
tions, protection and punishment. Pro- 
tection of its citizens and punishment of 
those who would with their 
rights. 


interfere 


A citizen has no right against his gov- 
ernment unless the government itself sees 
fit to recognize it. The government has 
clearly constituted rights against its citi- 
zens whether or no the citizen sees fit 
to recognize them. It is this authority 
that makes it a government. 

When the rights of all its citizens 
were assailed, this Government entered 
the world war. In this emergency, cer- 
tain things were needed—among them 
war minerals. Under its sovereign au- 
thority, the Government demanded this 
production in order to protect the rights 
of all its citizens. The result to a few 
of its citizens, the producers of war min- 
erals, has been a severe financial punish- 
ment which has taken from many of 


them the savings of a lifetime; not for 
interfering with the rights of their fel- 
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low citizens, but for helping to protect 
them. 

When Congress recognized this unjust 
and paradoxical situation, it passed the 
War Minerals Relief Act to correct it. 
The operation of this act up until now 
has aggravated the feeling of injustice 
among war minerals producers more 
than it has assuaged it. 

The claimants feel, and rightfully, that 
the two governmental functions of pro- 
tection and punishment have been un- 
justly reversed. 


FAREWELL AND WELCOME 

March 1 marked the termination of 
seven years in the Presidential Cabinet 
by Franklin Knight Lane, of California, 
as Secretary of the Interior. Mr. Lane, 
after distinguished service as head of 
the government department having to do 
with the development of our vast natural 
resources, voluntarily retires to private 
life. The Minrnc Concress JOURNAL 
probably voices the opinion of a host 
that Secretary Lane has performed a 
service of the highest and most distinct 
type. He carries with him to private life 
the well wishes of friends in all walks 
of life and the record of an administra- 
tion of the Interior Department marked 
by conspicuous service to the country. 

Welcome is extended by Tue Min1nc 
Concress JouRNAL to the new head of 
the Interior Department, Judge John 
Barton Payne, a lawyer with an expe- 
rience extending over a generation and 
a record of marked success in those gov- 
ernmental functions which he has hith- 
erto exercised. A fruitful field awaits 
the administrative touch of Judge Payne 
in the land-leasing system just enacfed 
by Congress. 


TO JOHN BARTON PAYNE 
You may, or may not, administer the 
Interior’s affairs of this great nation 
more than a year, but time is unimpor- 
tant. The country is big. You have ac- 
cepted a “man’s job.” You are believed 
to be the man for the job. But there 
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are lots of men who know a lot of things 
about the United States and who have 
but superficial knowledge of the needs 
of the growing West. 

We commend to your special attention 
the great empire which will be specifically 
under your administration—the Rocky 
Mountain West. Its early development 
was marvellous. Its habits of thought 
and action were along lines of independ- 
ence. It was thoroughly self-reliant. It 
was to this West that Theodore Roose- 
velt turned for the inspiration of his 
life. It was this West which has always 
and completely responded to the nation’s 
every call for service and production. 
The possibility of these responses was 
based upon individual incentive. The 
future development of the West is 
largely under the control and direction 


of the incumbent of your distinguished 
office. 
The future development of the West 


must adjust itself to the restrictions of 
the leasing law. The West has been 
semi-paralyzed for several years, during 
which its power and fuel resources have 
been withdrawn from entry in antici- 
pation of the enactment of these laws. 

The West has protested and the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress has protested the 
changes which are being made. It still 
insists that the increased centralization 
of power in the Federal Government is 
wrong in principle and that it will be 
found unsatisfactory’ in practice. Better 
than the stagnation of the withdrawa! 
years will be a leasing system under fed- 
eral control. but better still would be 
the control of western development by 
the states; better the operation of the 
principle of home rule which always has 
been and always will be the fundamental 
basis of representative government. But 
we must face the new conditions. Fed- 
eral control of the fuel and power re- 
sources of the West is an established 
fact. The success of the new system 
will depend very largely upon the method 
of its administration. A complete know!- 
edge of the conditions which it under- 
takes to administer is essential to the 
best administration. 


il 
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So different is the West from the Mid- 
dle and Eastern States that these prob- 
lems cannot be considered or adjudicated 
upon an eastern basis. The West in los- 
ing Mr. Lane asks you to know the West. 


SECRETARY LANE COMMENTS ON 
NEW MINERAL LEASING LAW 


Secretary Lane of the Interior Depart- 
ment on February 26 issued the following 
statement relative to the new mineral leas- 
ing law: 

“Inquiries received in the department 
show that there is much misinformation 
abroad relative to the scope and effect of 
the mineral leasing bill which was approved 
by the President today. For instance, many 
have gained the impression that leases on 
proven oil lands of great value are to be 
had by the mere filing of an application 
ahead of anybody else. 

“In the first place, it should be under- 
stood that the proven oil lands of the Gov- 
ernment are largely covered by claims of 
various kinds that have been in litigation 
for some years, and which claims must be 
submitted for adjustment, within — six 
months, under Secs. 18, 18a and 19 of the 
new law; until such claims are acted upon, 
none of those lands can be leased, and then 
only to the extent to which such claims are 
rejected. 

“In the next place, under the act, when 
the Government grants a lease for either 
oil or coal lands, except under the relief 
sections or as the result of a permit, it will 
be by competitive bidding, of which ample 
notice will be given to the public. 

“The only part of the act which is self- 
operative, and with respect to which a per- 
son can take any steps leading to the ac- 
quirement of any right, before the regula- 
tions of the department are issued or before 
the department has taken the necessary 
preliminary steps to offer the lands for 
lease, is that portion of Sec. 13 of the act 
which provides for securing a preference 
right for an oil prospecting permit, by post- 
ing a notice on the ground; and this applies 
only to lands not in the geologic structure 
of a producing oil field. These regulations 
are in the hands of the printer and will be 
issued immediately they are off the press. 
Copies may be had on request from the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 

“There can be no doubt as to the very 
great importance of this legislature; it 
marks a wide departure in public policy. 
It opens to development and use large re- 
sources that have been virtually locked up 
as a result of withdrawals or inadequate 
laws and will offer a means of settling liti- 
gation that has been pending for years, 
with fairness to the litigants and the public 
interests.” 


Railroad Bill Becomes a Law 

Twice within a week the President 
waited until the eleventh hour to sign 
bills. This has resulted in keeping 


the friends of these measures very 
much upon the anxious seat. The first 
case was that of the Mineral Land 


Leasing Bill and the second was that 
of the Railroad Bill 

The Railroad Bill, however, was 
signed and became a law on the last 
day of February. 


AWARDS RECOMMENDED IN 
69 WAR MINERALS CLAIMS 


The status of War Minerals Relief Claims, 
as of February 21, is shown by the fol- 
lowing: 

Number of claims 
Amount claimed by 
cases 


disallowed 476 
these 476 


Number of claims on which 

awards have been recom- 

Amount claimed ... ... $2,183,502.94 
Making total number of claims 

acted upon ...... ‘ ee 545 


Total amount claimed . $5,121,333.69 


The reasons for disallowance of the 476 
claims were as follows 


No government request or demand.... 426 
Not of commercial importance... 32 
Claimant suffered no loss.......... . 
Loss through purchase of property only 2 
Minerals not covered by the act..... o 


German Pig Iron Production 


The German pig iron production is now 
at the rate of about 525,000 metric tons 
monthly, and the production for 1919 is es- 
timated at 6,250,000 metric tons. Produc- 
tion in 1917 was 13,142,241 metric tons and 
in 1918, 11,862,621 metric tons.—Bureau of 
Mines. 


TO USE AEROPLANES IN 
MINE RESCUE WORK 


To save life in disasters the 
Bureau of Mines plans to use the aero- 
plane. Arrangements have been made 
with the Army Air Service for tests 
this spring in Illinois and Indiana in 
the matter of transporting mine rescue 
crews and equipment to mines in 
which a disaster may occur. 


mine 
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PROBABLE DECREASE IN LIVING 
COSTS WAGE FACTOR 


The opinion that the existing tendency is 
toward a gradual decline in the cost of liv- 
ing is expressed in a brief filed with the 
Bituminous Coal Commission by Ralph 
Crews, of the firm of Shearman & Sterling, 
of New York, attorney for the operators of 
the Central Competitive Field, in combating 
the contention of the United Mine Workers’ 
repre sentatives for an increased wage. In 
his brief Mr. Crews speaks of the “best 
thought in the country” as inclining toward 
the belief that the peak of high prices in 
commodities, due to the war, has’ been 
passed. 

‘The Mine Workers’ representatives have 
undertaken to suggest that the commission 
should be influenced by the probability of 
further advances in the cost of living,” says 
Mr. Crews in his brief. “We do not assume 
to be endowed with any gift of prophecy 
but believe that the best thought of the 
country at the present time indicates that 
the tendency of commodity prices is down- 
ward rather than upward. 

“Certainly the foreign exchange situation 
indicates that buying for export to Europe 
will be materially curtziled. This is con- 
firmed by current newspaper reports of 
steamers leaving eastern ports for Europe 


with empty cargo spaces. This condition 
is in marked contrast to the scarcity of 
cargo space which has continuously ruled 


during the last four years. If conditions do 
not permit Europe to draw on us for neces- 
saries of life in enormous quantities, it 
would seem to be certain that if we apply 
ourselves to production in a normal manner 
in this country, the effect of production must 
inevitably be lower prices. 

“We are not entirely limited to prophecy 
the future. The tendency of live 
stock prices, as is well known, has been 
downward for several weeks. Only a few 
days ago the Minneapolis millers announced 
a substantial reduction in the price of flour. 

“IT suggest that an investigation by the 
commission’s own representatives will indi- 
cate a recent tendency of prices downward 
in the matter of essential foodstuffs. 

“We believe that it would be a great mis- 
take for the commission to be influenced in 
its award by any thought of providing for 
future increases in the cost of living. We 
think that the suggestion is counter to the 
best thought in the country at the present 
time and to current developments definitely 
indicating a reduction in the cost of com- 
modities 

Mr. Crews, in his brief, attacks assertions 
of the miners’ representatives before the 
commission that the cost of living has in- 
creased from 100 to 125 per cent, and more, 
in mining communities. The average ad- 
vance in the cost of living throughout the 


as to 


country, including the mining fields, as as- 
certained by former Fuel Administrator 
Garfield, he says, was 79.8 per cent since 
the beginning of the war. This advance, 
Mr. Crews points out, was more than amply 
covered in the recent 14 per cent wage in- 
crease granted the miners after the strike 
of last November. To give a further ad- 
vance to the miners, he argues, would only 
mean an advance in the price of coal in 
the market. 

Urging regularity of work in all pursuits 
as one of the most potent factors toward 
solving the problem of the cost of living, 
Mr. Crews points out in his brief that, from 
data offered the commission by miners them- 
selves, it was shown that the bituminous 
coal workers actually work only from 62 
to 85 per cent of the days the mines are in 
operation. 


Mr. Crews says the miner arbitrarily ap- 
propriates holidays when the mood seizes 
him. 


“What would become of the supply of 
foodstuffs in this country if the farmer ob- 
served that point of view and decided that 
he would choose his own time for rest and 
recreation instead of following the laws of 
nature to plant his crops and harvest them 
at the time when nature’s laws required the 


maximum limit of activity on his part,” 
asks Mr. Crews. 
“Data from the Bureau of Labor show 


that from 20 to 25 per cent of potential pro- 


duction, for which there is a market de- 
mand, is lost.through the mental attitude 
of the miner.” 


SUGGESTS EXHIBITS OF MINING 
MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 


In connection with the idea advanced 
the recent session of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
in New York, that mine exhibits be con- 
ducted the same as is done at demonstra- 
tion farms in agricultural work, Dr. Van H. 
Manning, Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
said it would be very desirable to have such 
mine exhibits. The bureau has been trying 
to establish such an exhibit at Pittsburgh, 
but owing to limited funds only has been 
able to make an exhibit of safety mine 
lamps, safety locomotives that do not gen- 
erate sparks, and safety catches. The diffi- 
culty of such exhibits would lie in the fact 
that there would be competition and the 
Government would have to put on view the 
best material. “There ought to be a museum 
or exhibit of some sort to show the latest 
and most up-to-date mining machinery and 
appliance machinery in connection 
said Director Manning. 


safety 
with mining,” 
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MINERAL TARIFF BILLS TO COME 
BEFORE SENATE SOON, IT IS PROMISED 


Definite promise that the pending tariff 
bills will be reported to the Senate in the 
very near future was made by Senator 
Smoot of Utah during a discussion of the 
dyestuffs bill. Objection had been rajsed 
by Senator Poindexter of Washington to a 
vote on the dystuffs bill before the mag- 
nesite bill should be placed upon the Senate 
calendar. This led to a very interesting 
discussion on the floor of the Senate, of 
which the following are extracts: 

Senator Poindexter. It is not necessary, 
Mr. President, that we should vote at the 
same identical time upon these bills. I 
realize that that so long as they are separate 
bills we cannot do that; but everyone is 
familiar more or less with what has oc- 
curred in the Committee on Finance. It is 
quite an unusual thing, after a subcommittee 
has been appointed and has had hearings 
and has reported a bill favorably to the full 
committee and the full committee has or- 
dered a report to the Senate, that that report 
is withheld and, for some mysterious and 
unknown reason, which is not explained, 
the order of the committee is not carried 


out. I should like to know something more 
about that—what the influences and reasons 
were, 


I have heard some intimation that Sena- 
tors upon the committee were afraid to go 
before the country upon the merits of a 
tariff upon the articles that are covered by 
these bills. If that is the reason, the same 
reason applies to the dye bill as it does 


to the magnesite bill; more so, in fact, 
because the dye bill in effect places an 
embargo upon the importation of dyes, 


whereas the magnesite bill only places a 
tariff duty of a half a cent a pound upon 
that essential material. 

Mr. President, while it has been pointed 
out that Germany, by reason of the terms 
ot the peace treaty, is to deliver, as I recall, 
half of her production of dyestuffs to the 
Allies—or whatever the proportion may be 

magnesite also is a product of a late 
enemy country. The bill which the’ com- 
mittee has been ordered to report and which 
it has failed to report is intended, as is the 
dye bill, to protect an industry which was 
developed through the patriotic efforts of 
American citizens to supply the needs of 
the Government during the war. 

I am told that some Americans who are 
interested in the production of steel have 
an investment in Austria, and that by reason 
of that fact an influence has been exerted 
to suppress this bill for the protection of 
those who have invested in the production 
of magnesite in the State of Washington and 
in the State of California. All through the 


great Rocky Mountain region, in Arizona 
and in Nevada and other states, there are 
large deposits of magnesite which are 


capable of commercial production if they 
are given the reasonable amount of pro- 
tection which is provided for in this bill. 
Our people were appealed to by the Gov- 
ernment, when the war prevented the im- 
portation of magnesite from Austria, to pro- 
duce magnesite, to develop these mines, in 
order that the steel industry might con- 
tinue. They did so. Now that the war is 
over, and these gentlemen of Pennsylvania 
are interested from a financial standpoint 
in resuming the importation of magnesite 
from a foreign country, they seem to have 
forgotten the patriotic services which were 
rendered in the development of magnesite 
in this country, upon the urgent appeal of 
the Government, when we were in the throes 
of war. 

We are told by Members who speak with- 


out any authority that the magnesite bill 
may at some future time be reported out, 
but we have no assurance that it will be. 
The fact that it has been recalled by the 


committee, that the report which had been 
ordered has been suspended, indicates that 
very likely some influence—probably that 
which is interested in the Austrian mines 
is endeavoring to prevent any report at all: 
and I insist that before the dye bill is 
presented to the Senate for a vote the mag- 
nesite bill shall be put wpon the calendar. 
at least, where it can be called up at an 
early date to take its chance with other tariff 
legislation before the Senate and before the 
country. 

I would like to know why one is reported 
and the other is not reported, why this sud- 
den change has come over the spirit of the 
committee. I will not go into the details 
at this time—lI will later, if necessary—as 
to the reasons of the committee for revers- 
ing its own action, although not adapting 
the expedient of recalling a bill which they 
had already reported or of asking that it 
be recommitted to the committee, as they 
could do if they desired to treat all upon an 
equal basis. It is a most flagrant case of 
discrimination and favoritism. It would be 
different if we had any assurance that the 
magnesite bill would ever be reported to 
the Senate. I am not asking now that it 
be passed by the Senate; no man can con- 
trol that; we would have to accept its fate, 
whatever it might be, upon the judgment 
of the Senate. But upon the judgment of 
the committee itself we are entitled to an 
opportunity to submit to the, Senate that 
bill, in which the great states of the west 
are interested, in the manner that 


same 
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the manufacturers of New Jersey are granted 
the privilege of a vote upon the dye bill. 

Mr. Smoot. Mr. President, I will say 
frankly that if I had my way about it we 
would have an entire revision cf the tariff. 
But the Senator knows that whenever the 
tariff is revised, whether it be up or whether 
it be down, the business interests of this 
country are unsettled, and what is the use 
of unsettling the business of this country 
when we know that a protective tariff bill, 
which will be absolutely necessary when 
normal conditions arrive in the world, would 
not be signed at the other end of this ave- 


nue, and the only reason why these bills 
have been passed—— 
Mr. PornpeExTER. Is it because they are 


supposed to be emergency measures? 

Mr. Smoor. It is because, as the Senator 
says, they are emergency measures. That 
is all there is to it. I thought, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that if I knew beyond the question 
of a doubt that these bills could not pass 
the Senate of the United States, what would 
be the use of bringing discussion of them 
on the floor of the Senate? What good 
would it do? I say now that if I were 
personally interested in the production of 
tungsten, magnesite, or any of the other 
items covered by these special bills I would 
very much prefer not to have adverse action 
on the part of the Senate, because I believe 
that just as surely as the sun will rise to- 
morrow mbdrning there will be a change in 
the administration at the next election. I 
believe that there will be a Republican Presi- 
dent, a Republican House, and a Republi- 
can Senate, and then a tariff bill can be 
passed ‘carrying a general revision of the 
tariff and covering all items mentioned in 
the special bills. 

The producers of magnesite themselves 
have told me personally that they would 
rather that the magnesite bill be not re- 
ported if it could not pass the Senate. That 
position they have taken, and I believe it 
is a wise one on their part. 1 think it is 
a perfectly sensible position to take. 

Mr. Poinpexter. They are not taking that 
position at the present time. They are very 
anxious that the bill be reported out and 
put on the calendar. 

SENATOR Moses. I cannot understand why 
a differentiation has been made in the com- 
mittee between the two bills, and particu- 
larly I can not understand why overnight 
the committee should have changed its opin- 
ion so suddenly. But I understand now 
that whatever the reasons leading to the 
sudden change on the part of the committee, 
whatever great light the committee saw as 
it journeyed toward Damascus on the tariff 
bill, it is not to be revealed to us, because 
the Senator from Utah tells us it ought not 
to be made known to us. I suppose we will 
have to be content with the absence of that 
information just as we have had to content 
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ourselves with the absence of other informa- 
tion we vainly asked for in the course of 
other discussion equally important. 


NEW INTERIOR HEAD INSISTS 
ON ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 


After seven years as Secretary of In- 
terior Franklin Knight Lane, of California, 
retired to private life on March 1 and will 
be succeeded by John Barton Payne, lawyer 
of Chicago, lately chairman of the U. S. 
Shipping Board. 

Judge Payne was born in Pruntytown, 
Va., January 1855, and admitted to the bar 
in 1876, practicing at Kingwood, W. Va., 
from 1877 to 1882. In politics he is a Demo- 
crat, having been chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Committee of Preston County from 
1877 to 1882. He was a special judge of the 
circuit court of Tucker County, W. Va., in 
1880, and mayor of Kingwood in 1882. 

In 1883 he moved to Chicago, where he 
practiced law until 1893. He was judge of 
the superior court of Cook County, IIL, 
from 1893 to 1898, when he resigned and 
became senior member of the firm of Win- 
ston, Payne, Strawn and Shaw, Chicago 
lawyers, continuing until January 1, 1918. 

October 3, 1917, Judge Payne came to 
Washington as general counsel of the U. S. 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, serving until March, 1918. In March, 
1918, he became general counsel to the 
Director General of Railroads, and in the 
summer of 1919 became member and chair- 
man of the Shipping Board. 

Judge Payne is president of the 
Park Commissioners of Chicago, 
president of the Chicago Law Institute in 
1889. He is a member of the following 
clubs: Metropolitan, Chevy Chase of Wash- 
ington, Chicago Law, Chicago Golf, Caxton, 
Forty, Mid-Day, Wayfarers of Chicago, 
Bibliophile of Boston, Farquier of Warren- 
ton, Va. 

While Judge Payne has not announced 
the policies he will pursue as Secretary of 
Interior, it is expected his administration 
will be marked by efficiency and economy. 
He has just completed a reorganization of 
the Shipping Board which has resulted in 
a cut in personnel of 63 per cent and a 
salary reduction of 60 per cent. Prior to 
becoming Secretary of Interior the Presi- 
dent referred the mineral land leasing bill 
to Mr. Payne for review, and in addition the 
new appointee has in other ways been 
familiarizing himself with his new duties. 


South 
and was 


Stimulates Demand for Barytes 
The greatly increased use of lithopone 
as a base for paints, particularly for interior 
use, has stimulated the demand for barytes 
to such a degree that the supply cannot 
keep pace with the demand 
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WAR MINERALS HEARINGS CLOSE: 
NEW BILL TO PROVIDE FURTHER APPEAL 


Hearings on War Minerals Relief, which 
have been in progress for more than a 
month before the House Committee on 
Mines and Mining, have been closed. The 
committee is now considering the draft of 
a bill which provides for an appeal to the 
Court of Claims, in case claimants are not 
satisfied with the awards made by the War 
Minerals Relief Commission and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. The draft of the bill 
now before the committee, which probably 
will be changed in some minor particulars 
before its introduction, reads as follows: 

“That Section Five of the Act to provide 
relief in cases of contracts connected with 
the prosecution of the war, and for other 
purposes, approved March 2, 1919, be and 
is hereby amended by striking out the 
words, ‘That the decision of said Secretary 
shall be conclusive and final, subject to the 
limitations hereinafter provided’; wherever 
they may occur in said section; and the 
words ‘That nothing in this section shall 
be construed to confer jurisdiction upon 
any court to entertain a suit against the 
United States, wherever they may occur 
in said section, and insert as a new section, 
the following: 

“Section Six. That the Court of Claims is 
hereby given jurisdiction on petition of any 
individual, firm, company or corporation, to 
find and award fair and just compensation, 
adjudicate, determine and render judgment 
in accordance with the provision of Section 
Five hereof, in the event that such indi- 
vidual, firm, company or corporation shall 
not be willing to accept the adjustment, 
payment or compensation so offered, or paid 
by the Secretary of the Interior, or in the 
event that the said Secretary of the Interior 
has failed or refused, or shall fail or refuse 
to offer satisfactory adjustment, payment or 
compe nsation as provided for in said section. 

‘That whenever any claimant shall file a 
petition in said court, all testimony taken 
in the case of any claimant and all docu- 
mentary evidence introduced or considered 
before said Secretary or any commission 
appointed by the authority of said Secre- 
tary, shall be certified to the Court of Claims 
by the said Secretary of the Interior and 
shall be used and considered as evidence 
in said claim by said Court of Claims upon 
the hearing and trial of such claim in said 
Court. 

“Provided, That no payments 
made by the Secretary of the Interior or 
the acceptance thereot or any acquittance 
given by any claimant shall bar said claim- 
ant from the right of appeal as herein pro- 
vided 


heretofore 


“Provided Further, That the findings and 
awards, and the judgment thereon in each 
case so determined by the Court of Claims, 
shall be paid upon certification by the Clerk 
of the Court of Claims, of the amount of 
such finding, to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury from any balance of the sum of Eight 
Million Five Hundred Thousand Dollars 
hereinbefore appropriated by Section Five 
hereof.” 


TO STAGE INTERESTING MINING 
EXHIBITS IN DENVER 


To stimulate interest in Colorado metal 
mining the Colorado Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress and the Colorado 
Metal Mining Association plan an exhibi- 
tion in the Denver auditorium in the late 
summer. There will be a reproduction of 
an old-time mining camp, including struc- 
tures such as mills, head-frames, etc., as well 
as the camp saloon, dance and gambling 
halls, etc. There will be an extensive min- 
eral exhibit representative of the old-time 
mines. 

In connection with the 
of Mines of the 
hold a national 


exhibit the Bureau 

Interior Department will 
mine rescue and first aid 
meet on August 20 and 21. The Rocky 
Mountain Coal Mining Institute will also 
hold its summer meeting in Denver. 


Important Copper Producing Country 


Peru is an important copper-producing 
country in which American interests have 
taken a strong foothold. The Cerro de 
Pasco Mining Co., the most important pro- 
ducer, had an output of 4,644,000 pounds in 
December, against 6,410,000 pounds for the 
same month in 1918. Previous to the war, 
copper from Peru was shipped to both the 
United States and England, but recently the 
entire product of the copper mines has 
been absorbed by the United States. The 
importance of the copper industry to Peru- 
vian prosperity is brought out by the fact 
that roughly one-third of Peru’s exports 
consist of copper. It is stated by Com- 


merce Reports that until 1918 all prices 
were quoted in English money and were 
based on the price of “standard” copper in 


London; they are now more often quoted 
in U. dollars and based on the — of 
electrolytic copper in New York—vU. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, Reports of Inve aimaiana 
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ILLINOIS REPORT PUT OUT 
BY FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The third report of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s series of cost of production 
of coal (Report No. 3, Illinois-Bituminous) 
has been issued and is now available for 
general distribution. This report, like the 
others of this series, is based in part on 
information collected by the commission 
by means of its system of monthly cost 
reports from the coal operators, which were 
in effect August, 1917, to December, 1918, 
and in part on information collected by the 
commission, either through examination by 
its own agents of the operators’ records or 
by means of cost reports from the operators 
themselves for about 90 per cent of the 
output of Illinois during 1918 and for about 
one-third of the annual output during 1916, 
1917 and 1918. 

Of particular interest at the present time 
are the following facts and comparisons, the 
commission points out: 

The situation in the bituminous coal 
industry in Illinois during 1917-1918 bore a 
much closer resemblance to that in the 
Pennsylvania anthracite industry (Report 
No. 2) than to that in the Pennsylvania bitu- 
minous industry (Report No. 1). In Illi- 
nois, as in the case of Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite, the increases in sales realizations were 
more nearlt proportional to the increases in 
costs. 

2. In general, in the different Illinois dis- 
tricts, there was not such a wide difference 
between the margin prior to the period of 
governmental price- fixing and those subse- 
quent thereto. This is in striking contrast 
to the reduction of the margin in the case 
of the Pennsylvania bituminous coal indus- 
try, particularly in the Southwestern Field, 
which took place subsequent to August, 
1917, when the governmental price regula- 
tion went into effect. 

3. Wide differences in conditions are 
shown to have existed between some of 
the Illinois districts. For example, for 
District No. 1, in the northern part of the 
state, where 76 per cent of the output came 
from mines which produced pick-mined 
coal only, there was a relatively high labor 
cost per ton. For District No. 6, in the 
southern part of the state, where only 14 
per cent of the output was pick-mined coal 
only and over half of the output was ma- 
chine-mined coal only, there was a rela- 
tively low labor cost per ton. As pointed 
out in the report, such differences in condi- 
tions involve differences between the dis- 
tricts in the amount of the margin neces- 
sary to equally profitable operation. In the 
one case the investment in mining ma- 
chinery was relatively small, since the coal 
was mined chiefly by the direct application 
of hand-labor, resulting in a relatively high 
labor cost per ton. In the other case, where 
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the coal was mined chiefly with machines, 
the labor cost per ton was relatively low, 
but there was a relatively heavy investment 
in mining machinery. The margin (i. e., 
the difference between the sales realization 
and the f.o.b. mine cost) necessary to a 
profitable operation should be large enough 
to include a suitable return on the invest- 
ment, and in the latter case must provide 
for a return on the additional investment 
in labor-saving machinery. 

4. The report presents in detail many 
figures showing the proportion which the 
labor cost formed to the total f.o0.b. mine 
cost (exclusive of any return to the capital 
invested) and the proportion which such 
labor costs formed of the amount received 
from the sale of the coal. Thus, in 1918, 
the labor cost in the different districts was 
from 75 to 80 per cent of the total f.o.b. 
mine cost, and was from 61 to 71 per cent 
of the sales realization. 


Assay Commission Named 


Upon the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the President ap- 
pointed the following as members of the 
Annual Assay Commission for this year: 
Representative William A. Ashbrook, Ohio; 


J. Edward Barry, Cambridge, Mass.; John 
Stewart Bryan, Richmond, Va.; Col. Rich- 
ard Burgess, El Paso, Tex.; Senator Ar- 
thur Capper, Kans.; George H. Dern, Salt 
Lake, Utah; Mrs. Kellogg Fairbanks, Chi- 
cago, IIl.; Louis Fischer, Washington, D. C.; 
Gregory, Emlenton, Pa.; Dr. J. M. 
Henderson, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. A. R. 
Johnson, Reevesville, S. C.; eo Kist- 


ler, Lock Haven, Pa.; Mrs. B. B. Munford, 
Richmond, Va.; Joseph H. O'Neil, 3oston, 
Mass.; Representative John M. Rose, 
Pennsylvania; Harry Scheeline, Reno, Nev.; 
Till Taylor, Pendleton, Ore.; Samuel W. 
Traylor, Allentown, Pa.; R. A. Underwood, 
Plainview, Tex.; Garland E. Vaughan, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Representative Albert H. 
Vestal, Indiana; N. B. Wescott, Onley, Va.; 
Charles E. Wright, Montpelier, Idaho; The 
Comptroller of the Currency; The Judge of 
the District Court for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania; The Assayer, U. S. Assay 
Office, New York. 

The commission met in Philadelphia Feb- 
ruary 11, 1920, and tested the weight and 
fineness of the coins reserved by the sev- 
eral mints of the United States during the 
calendar year 1919. At all of the mints, out 
of every delivery coming to the Treasury, 
a certain number of pieces are taken and 
forwarded under seal to the Philadelphia 
Mint for examination by the Annual Assay 
Commission, in order to secure a due con- 
formity to their representative standards of 
fineness and weight. This is in accordance 
with Section 3547 of the Revised Statutes. 
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OPERATORS MAKE COMPREHENSIVE 
SUMMING UP OF COAL EVIDENCE 


With an emphatic summing up of the 
operators’ position by their representatives, 
the Coal Commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson to inquire into the bituminous 
coal industry has concluded its hearings on 
the Central Competitive Field, embracing 
western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, which produce nearly two-thirds of 
the bituminous coal mined. The commis- 
sion then turned to the outlying fields. 

The logical trend of the evidence and the 
points in favor of the position of the opera- 
tors were brought out by Attorney Ralph 
Crews of New York, Phil H. Penna, head 
of the Indiana operators; C. E. Maurer for 
Ohio; Tracy L. Guthrie for the Pittsburg 
fields and Dr. F. C. Honnold for Illinois. 
C. E. Lesher, who was statistical expert of the 
United States Geological Survey, vouched 
for the impartial, authentic and representa- 
tive character of the new figures on earn- 
ings and time lost by the miners on their 
own account during the ten months of 1919 
preceding the strike. 


OPERATORS’ PROFITS OBLITERATED 


Jean Paul Muller, a Washington attorney 
and statistical expert, produced data on the 
effect of the recent 14 per cent wage ad- 
vance of the mine operators, showing that 
i MOst instances their pronts had been en- 
tirely wiped out. 

The miners’ side was summed up by Act- 
ing President John L. Lewis and Secretary 
William Green of the United Mine Workers 
of America, who reiterated the demands for 
a 60 per cent wage increase, the 6-hour day 
and 5-day week, as formulated before the 
miners went on strike on November 1. 
They argued that the miner must have an 
increased wage to meet the advanced cost 
in living and that shorter hours and a les- 
sened working week were essential. 

As against this the operators maintained 
that the miner already can earn a wage 
much more than enough to meet the in- 
creased cost of living if he is disposed to 
work the full time open to him. They em- 
phasized the point as developed from the 
mine records that many of the miners fail 
to work from 15 to 50 per cent of the time 
the mines are running. 


TWO TYPES OF MINER 


In his summing up, Mr. Crews stressed 
the point that the hearings had developed 
that the miners and the operators had been 
talking about two different classes of men. 

“The mine workers have cited the ‘aver- 
age miner’ but the operators have been cal- 


culating upon the ‘efficient miner,” said 
Mr. Crews. “It is on what the ‘efficient 
miner’ can produce that earnings, hours, 
and prices must be reckoned.” 


DO NOT NEED ADVANCE 


“The big thing that the 1919 figures show 
is the potentiality of the earning power of 
the miner. If the miners will abandon their 
practice of ‘broken time’ and work up to 
the maximum running time of the mines, 
they will not only need no raise in wages, 
but they can greatly increase their earnings 
on the basis of the wage scale as it stood 
before the 14 per cent advance.” 

Another outstanding point emphasized by 
Mr. Crews was that the 14 per cent wage 
increase which the industry has been com- 
pelled to assume meant wiping out the profit 
of the operators. The experience of the 
operators, he said, had confirmed the fore- 
casts that the industry could not absorb 
this advance. He urged that, should the 
commission decide not to remove it, justice 
required a compensating adjustment in 
prices to give the operators a reasonable 
return upon their investments. 


WOULD OPERATE NON-UNION MINE 


“Our contracts now are mere scraps of 
paper as far as observance by the miners 
goes,” said Mr. Penna. 

After thirty-three years of experience in 
collective bargaining, Mr. Penna said, he 
had reached the conclusion that if it were 
in his power to operate non-union mines in- 
stead of union mines he would do so. “The 
mine workers’ representatives have become 
special pleaders tor the violation of con- 
tracts,” said Mr. Penna. “This commission 
should make agreements enforceable or 
make no contract at all.” 


ARRAIGNS THE “SLACKER” 


Following up a demand for the abolition 
of the “check-off” system, which produces 
$15,000,000 for the United Mine Workers or- 
ganization, Mr. Penna arraigned the 
“slacker” type of miner, saying that this 
class of miner was seeking to influence the 
entire mining industry. “Let us face the 
facts without camouflage.” said Mr. Penna. 
“Reduced to the last analysis, the demands 
of the miners are: ‘More money for less 
work 

That mining hazards have been greatly 
xaggerated and that the mining industry 
is one of the most healthy occupations was 
set forth by Tracy L. Guthrie of the Pitts- 
burgh district. Mr. Guthrie submitted re- 
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ports and data from insurance commission- 
ers, physicians and other authorities in 
proof of his statements. 


FIFTY PER CENT OF IDLENESS 


Dr. F. C. Honnold, of the Illinois opera- 
tors, presented data for 42 mines in Illinois 
showing that 60 per cent of the mines em- 
ployed 87 per cent of the men and furnished 
92 per cent of the coal mined. His figures 
showed that approximately one-half of the 
men worked less than 50 per cent of the 
time, and that the average earnings per day 
of the steady, industrious miner were greater 
than the average day’s earnings of the 
miner who laid off frequently. 

Demands of the operators touching the 
basic points in the controversy were in- 
corporated in the records of the commis- 
sion. The operators urged the commission 
to exert its efforts to bring about legisla- 
tion to require miners’ organizations that 
make contracts with their employers to live 
up to the contracts. The demands of the 
operators are as follows: 


DEMANDS OF THE SCALE COM MITTEE 


No. 1. The present system of collecting 
dues and initiation fees from the mine work- 
ers, and enforcing the payment thereof by 
deductions from their earnings through the 
offices of the operators, imposes burdens 
upon the operators for which there is no 
economic justification, and is unjust to many 
employes of the operators. The operators, 
therefore, request that the practice be abol- 
ished. 

No. 2. As the house rent charged the 
mine workers and the price charged them 
for their domestic coal have been written 
into the contracts in some of the states, 
and the adjustment of these charges, from 
time to time, is the cause of much dissen- 
sion, we request that the commission, in its 
findings, fix an equitable method of dealing 
with these matters. 

No. 3. The operators request that the 
commission recommend to the Congress of 
the United States the enactment of legis- 
lation requiring associations of employes 
which make contracts of employment with 
employers to take such action as will make 
them legally responsible for the fulfillment 
of the contracts so entered into. 

No. 4. The operators request that the 
national officers of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America and the national organiza- 
tion, being parties to the making of the 


contract, be required to assume responsi- 
bility for enforcing the terms of such con- 
tract in the various districts, notwithstand- 
ing the present limitations in the Consti- 


tution of the United Mine Workers of 


America. 


No. 5. As a matter of safety to employes 
and as there is now no system by which 
the actual working time of the mine work- 
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ers can be determined, the operators 
request that the contract shall provide that 
time clocks or time devices may be in- 


stalled at mines and that the miners and 
inside day men be required to register 
when they enter or leave the mines, and 


that the outside day force be required to 
register when they arrive at or leave the 
mine. All men refusing to comply with 
such requirements to be subject to dis- 
charge. 

No. 6. The operators request that the 
commission, in its award, provide for the 
introduction of devices or machinery which 
may serve to reduce the cost of coal and 
consequently the cost to the public, and for 
which there is no scale of wages in the then 
existing contract. 


FAILURE TO WORK FULL TIME 


The relative merits of the contentions of 
the miners and operators as to the actual 
earnings of the miners, and the far-reach- 
ing effect of the failure of a large pro- 
portion of individual miners to work the 
full time available, were put in an entirely 
new light by the data submitted to the 
commission for the operators by Attorney 
Crews of New York when the commission 
resumed its hearings Monday morning, 
February 2. 

The figures were new, taken from the 
mine records, and giving for the first time 
the fundamental statistical facts of the coal 
industry for the ten months’ period from 
January to October, 1919. The trend of 
the data was that during these ten months 


previous to the strike the miners made 
appreciably more than the “decent living 
wage” which their representatives have 


urged they were unable to make. 


NO HAND-PICKED FIGURES 

It was made clear by Mr. Crews that the 
data were taken impartially from the mine 
records in such a way as to give actually 
representative figures and not “hand-picked” 
figures such as would arbitrarily make out 
a favorable case for the operators. This 
was borne out by Mr. Lesher’s statement 
that the mine managers had been directed 
to select the mines with reference to char- 
acter, both industrial and fuel, to divide 
up the fields so reports would be given of 
mines with the poorest running time as 
well as the best and so that car supply 
should likewise be taken into consideration. 

“All the men on the payroll of the mine 
designated are here,” said Mr. Lesher in 
reference to the new data. “There is no 
selection of men within a mine. Every 
man that is on the payroll in a month is 
on those records. The mines were select- 
ed to get 15 per cent of the total men in 
the field by selecting approximately 15 per 
cent of the mines, medium, large, and 
small.” 
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DAYS 


THEY DID NOT WORK 


Summarizing figures showing the result 
of operations of pick miners in Pittsburgh 
thick-vein district for the month of October, 
1919, Mr. Crews said: 

“The payrolls show that 17 men, or 6.39 
per cent, of the total number of men 
worked less than 25 per cent of the time. 

“Twenty-four men, or 9.02 per cent of the 
total, worked between 25 per cent and 50 
per cent of the days. 

“Thirty-five men, or 1316 per cent, 
worked between 50 per cent and 75 per cent 
of the days. 

“In all, there were 190 men, constituting 
71.43 per cent of the total working forces 
who did not work more than three-fourths 
of the time.” 


HOW ADVANCE OPERATES 


Evidence sustaining the situation of the 
operators in respect to the effect of the 
14 per cent advance was presented by At- 
torney Jean Paul Muller, expert accountant 
of Washington, D. C. Mr. Muller stated 
that the financial exhibits dealing with 
production, costs, and realization on in- 
vestments were compiled from summary re- 
ports for the first ten months of 1919 of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Producers Association, 
the Pittsburgh Vein Operators Association 
of Ohio, the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange, 
the Indiana Coal Operators Association, and 
the Central Illinois Coal Bureau. These re- 
ports showed returns from mines having 
an output during the ten months specified 
in excess of 48,000,000 tons. 

“If we look upon the ten months ended 
October 31, 1919, as the basis for the pres- 
ent,” said Mr. Muller, “we find that the 
Pittsburgh Coal Producers Association re- 
ports net tons of coal produced 22,127,736 at 
a total labor cost of $29,997,749.79, while the 
margin—that is, the amount left over after 
all the standard costs of producing the coal 
at the mouth of the mine were deducted 
from the sum total realized from the sale 
of the coal—was $5,784,852.64. 


A MARGIN OF ONE PER CENT 


“At 6 per cent per annum on a capital 
charge for investment in property amaqunt- 
ing to 6.30 per ton produced, the compen- 
sation for capital investment required would 
be $8,364,284.21, so that the margin on coal 
represented a little over 4 per cent, while 
under the present labor scale involving an 
increase in the labor costs of 14 per cent, 
on the same tonnage produced, this in- 
crease will absorb $4,199,684.97, out of the 
margin of $5,784,852.64, leaving the com- 
pensation for capital investment approxi- 
mately 1 per cent. 

“The Pittsburgh Vein Operators Associa- 
tion of Ohio, on a production of 5,353,494 
tons, shows a labor cost of $6,900,605.30, 
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with a margin of $1,239,32340. If the 14 
per cent increase in labor cost, amounting 
to $966,084.74, is deducted therefrom, the 
compensation for capital invested is 


less 
than 1 per cent. 


WOULD LOWER YEARLY OUTPUT 


Figures supporting the contention of the 
operators of the Freeport, Pennsylvania, 
district, that the 6-hour day asked for by 
the miners would result in lowering the 
yearly output more than 7,000,000 tons, or 
26 per cent, were submitted by Don Rose, 
Attorney of Pittsburgh, answer to points 
raised by Philip Murray, president of the 
United Mine Workers of the Pittsburgh 
district. Mr. Rose also produced data show- 
ing that there was a difference of 21 inches 
in thickness between the thick and the thin- 
vein seams of the Freeport district to offset 
the statement of Mr. Murray that there was 
little, if any, difference between the two 
seams. Mr. Rose contended that, under the 
existing differential rate, there was a slight 
difference favoring the potential earning 
power of the thick-vein miner, and that if 
the differential were removed it would be 
distinctly unfavorable to the  thin-vein 
miner. 

“The miners themselves at this time pre- 
fer to work in the thick-vein mines when 
their running time is equal to that of the 
thin-vein ones,” said Mr 


Rose 


LARGE INCREASES WAGES 


That there have been large increases in 
the actual amounts of money paid to min- 
ers in Ohio was shown in exhibits presented 


by C. E. Maurer for Ohio operators. 
AN ATTRACTIVE INDUSTRY 

That coal mining, under present condi- 

tions, must be attractive to labor, was evi- 


dent, Dr. Honnold said, from figures he of- 
fered from the State Examining Board for 
Miners of Illinois, that it had 
granted 865 new licenses for qualified min- 
ers in the last two months 

“Would that number of men have been 
attracted to the industry if the wages were 
poor?” he asked. 

Dr. Honnold pointed out that coal mining 
is the only industry where men could work 
or lay off when and as 
still hold their jobs 


showing 


they 


pleased and 


AVERAGE WAGE 


\ summary of figures was then presented 
by Dr. Honnold, analyzing the data. It re- 
vealed that the average actual payment rate 
per day, applying to every employe, from 
the lowest paid trapper boy to the highest 
paid machine miner, including all day labor 
men above and below ground, was $6.00 
per day for the period between January 1 
and October 31, 1919, before the 14 per cent 


Wage increase was granted 


4 
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These figures showed that the lowest 
wage paid the trapper boy was $4.36 per 
day, the average running up to as high as 
$15 and $18 a day for machine runners who 
undercut the coal. 

No other industry, Dr. Honnold said, 
could make such an average showing as that 
revealed from the records put before the 
coal commission. 


ACTUAL PROFITS OF OPERATORS 


In his summing up, Mr. Penna, for the 
Indiana operators, submitted figures of the 


operators of that state for 1919, to show 
that undue profits had not been made. The 
net profits in cents per ton were 14.61 
cents in January, 13.11 in February, 18.33 


in March, 14.27 in April, 0.24 in May, 7.61 
in June, 5.46 in August, 19.13 in September, 
44.11 in October, nothing in November due 
to the strike, and 594 in December. 

Mr. Penna attacked the miners’ figures 
on the average of earnings which took in 
every man in the industry regardless of 
how many days he worked. 


Barytes Industry Wants Tariff 


Despite the increase in demand and the 
present healthy condition of the barytes 
industry, foreign competition is feared and 
the producers have joined forces to seek 
tariff protection. An association known as 
“The Barium Producers and Manufacturers 
of the United States” was formed in De- 
cember with Maximilian Toch as _presi- 
dent. A tariff bill, introduced into the 
House of Representatives by Congressman 
Rhodes, and referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, provides for an import 
duty of $10 per ton on crude and manu- 
factured barytes; on manufactured barytes 
or barium sulphate, $15 per ton; on barium 
carbonate $20 per ton; on..barium binoxide, 
barium chloride and every other barium 
compound, $20 per ton. At the request of 
the Ways and Means Committee the Tariff 
Commission has held several hearings of 
barytes producers and manufacturers of 
barium products in New York, Washington 
and St. Louis, in order to prepare informa- 
tion upon which a suitable rate of tariff 
may be based. The commission is investi- 
gating the cost of mining and manufactur- 
ing of barytes and barium products, includ- 
ing lithopone, in order to supply this com- 
mittee with complete and authentic infor- 
mation —Bureau of Mines. 


Pig Iron in Finland 
The output of pig iron in Finland in the 
three years preceding 1915 amounted ap- 
proximately to 35,000 tons annually. About 
the same amount is imported. Production 
comes from 15 blast furnaces, 11 in eastere 
and 4 in western Finland.—Bureau of Mines. 
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FAY LEAVES U. S. SERVICE 
FOR PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 


\. H. Fay, a mining engineer and geolo- 
gist who has been in the service of the 
Bureau of Mines for the past ten years, has 
resigned to enter private employment. That 
Mr. Fay has added greatly to the cause of 
safety in mining and to the sum total of 
mining knowledge may be inferred from 
the following list of his publications: 

1911-1918. 8 annual reports (as technical 
papers), “Accidents at Metal Mines, U. S.” 

1911-1918. 8 annual reports (as technical 
papers), “Accidents at Quarries, U. S.” 

1913-1918 6 annual reports (as technical 
papers), “Accidents at Metallurgical Plants 

1913-1918 6 annual reports (as technical 
paper), “Accidents at Coke Ovens, U. S.” 

1912-1918. 7 annual reports (as technical 
papers), “Production and Distribution of 
Explosives in U. S., by States and Industrial 


ses. 


1870-1914. Coal mine accidents in U. S. 
classified by causes and _ states, compiled 
trom State Mine Inspector's reports. <A 


Bulletin (No. 115) comprising 370 pages. 
1913-1919. 7 annual reports, “Coal Mine 
Mines. 


More Rigid Methods Urged 


The attention of mica producers in the 
United States is directed to the fact that 
domestic mica is unpopular with many con- 
sumers, and one of the outstanding reasons 
given is likewise lack of careful prepara- 
tion. Most users of sheet mica in the 
United States prefer India mica, but it has 
been demonstrated by some of the more 
important users of mica in the country 
that the inherent qualities of domestic mica 
for electrical purposes are equal to those 
of India mica, the preference for India 
mica being attributable largely to the poor 
trimming and grading of the domestic 
product. Apparently, therefore, one of the 


most important problems mica producers 
both in Canada and the United States are 
now facing is the development of more 


uniform and rigid methods of trimming and 
grading the mica as it comes from the 
mines —Bureau of Mines. 


Burning of Fuller’s Earth 

All fuller’s earth is hygroscopic, that is, it 
absorbs moisture from the air. During the first. 
burning it is essential to get rid of this absorbed 
moisture and also the chemically combined 
water. The quantity of water varies from 10 to 
15 per cent, and this must be expelled before the 
earth goes to the filter. Organic and volatile salts 
are also expelled during the first burning, and 
calcium carbonate is converted to caustic lime. 
Bureau of Mines’ Minerals Investigations. 


FLUCTUATION IN COAL 
PRODUCTION—ITS CAUSES 


Wide publicity has been given to the 
paper presented at the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers in 
New York, “ge February 17, by George Otis 
Smith and F. G. Tryon, on “Fluctuations in 
Coal Production—Their Extent and Causes.” 
The paper attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion but, due to its prior publication 1 in many 
other journals, only the abstract is pre- 
sented here: 

“The ‘bad load factor’ of the soft coal 
mines of the country shows itself in the 
annual, seasonal, and daily fluctuations in 
coal production. On the average, during 
the past thirty years the mines have been 
idle 93 working days in the year. General 
business conditions cause annual fluctua- 
tions of about 15 days in the lost time of 
the mines, but the remaining 78 days are 
lost because of fluctuations in car and labor 
supply, but mostly the summer slump in 
demand. At best, the difference between 
winter and summer buying of coal makes 
inevitable a period in which the’ capital and 
labor engaged in coal mining cannot work 
more than 30 hours out of the 48 hours. 
The 30-hour week is the spring ailment of 
the bituminous coal industry, not its cure. 

“These statements of lost time are weight- 
ed averages for the whole country, the ir- 
regularities in opportunity to work are less 
in some favored districts and far greater 
in the central competitive field, and the 
individual miner is affected more by local 
fluctuations than by any average for the 
United States. It is significant that there 
is a rough relation between the loss of 
working time and the degree of unioniza- 
tion. The operator also loses by the idle 
days of his mine and in the end the con- 
sumer pays the bill for idleness of both 
miner and mine. 

“The loss to the railroad from seasonal 
fluctuations in coal mining is large, the in- 
vestment in coal mines, and coal makes up 
one-third of the freight tonnage. The sum- 
mer slump therefore means idle equipment 
for the railroads. Improving the load fac- 
tor of both mines and railroads means en- 
couraging summer buying of coal, ard for 
this (seasonal discounts in price and 
in freight rates have been suggested, 
and the basal problem is coal storage; to 

what extent can it be made practicable and 
to what extent attractive to the consumer? 

“The national interest in bettering the 
load factor of the soft coal industry is meas- 
ured by the fact that we have an excess 
mine capacity of at least 150 million tons 
and an excess labor force of perhaps 150,000 

men. In terms of man-days, universal mili- 
tary training of our young men for three 
months would cost the nation less than the 
present enforced idleness in coal mining.” 
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COMMITTEES TO ACT ON 
GAS CONSERVATION MATTERS 


The National Committee on Natural Gas 
Conservation met at the Bureau of Mines 
on February 23 and appointed three sub- 
committees to draft recommendations to 
meet the situation and report to the full 
committee on March 27. These committees 
will take up the questions concerning the 
production, transportation and utilization of 
natural gas. The hope is to devise methods 
of preventing waste of natural gas. The 
committees appointed are as follows: 

Production: W. L. McCloy, Philadelphia, 
chairman; Dr. Q. C. White, State Geologist 
of West Virginia; John B. Corrin, Hope 
Natural Gas Co.; Arthur L. Walker, chair- 
man, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma. 

Transportation: L. B. Denning, Lone Star 
Gas Co., chairman; G ’. Wozencraft, 
Mayor of Dallas, Tex.; Samuel S. Wyer, 
consulting engineer. 

Utilisation: J. C. McDowell, Empire Gas 
and Fuel Co., New York, chairman; John 
S. Rilling, Public Service Commission of 
Pennsylvania; Samuel S. Wryer, consulting 
engineer; Miss Edna M. White, American 
Home Economics Association. 

In an address to the conference Director 
Manning of the Bureau of Mines decried 
flagrant waste in the gas resources and 
pledged the assistance of the bureau in 
cooperating to check it, but recommended 
that general problems and not specific cases 
be considered. 


New Jeffrey Catalog Out 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. has just 
issued a new catalog, No. 269, featuring the 
Jeffrey 34-B Entry Driver (licensed under 
the patents of E. C. Morgan). 

The 34-B Machine has been in daily use 
for the past three years, and has been tested 
out in the following coal fields: The Sewell 
Seam, Beckley Seam and No. 2 Gas Seam 
of West Virginia; Pocahontas Seams, Vir- 
ginia; No. 6 Seam, Illinois; Pittsburgh 
Seam, Pennsylvania. 

The 34-B Entry Driver mines and loads 
coal without the use of explosives, can be 
used to advantage under poor roof, can be 
used for knocking down and gobbing draw 
slate, will cut break throughs, and is equally 
adaptable for use in entry and room work. 

This machine will, under fair conditions, 
drive entries about four to six times as fast 
as is ordinarily done. A property that with 
the present system takes years to develop 
can be opened up in a short time by the use 
of these mining and loading machines. The 
mine workings can be concentrated and the 
output obtained from a small territory. 
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APPLICATION OF PRICE 
ADVANCE PERPLEXING QUESTION 


How any advance in the price of coal 
may be applied, if there is to be an increase 
of miners’ wages, as an outcome of the 
hearings before the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission appointed by the President, has 
become one of the perplexing phases of the 
commission's inquiry. 

While the commission has not indicated 
that there is to be any advance in wages 
beyond the 14 per cent given the miners 
in December, or even that the 14 per cent 
advance is to remain, the coal operators 
have insisted that, even if the 14 per cent 
advance stands, something must be done to 
enable them to meet it. 

Briefs filed with the commission by repre- 
sentatives of public utilities corporations in 
the middle west and east emphasize the 
point that the “general understanding” has 
been that the 14 per cent advance was to 
have been entirely absorbed by the opera- 
tors, so that no rise in the price of coal, 
due to the increase in miners wages, would 
fall upon the public. 

George W. Elliott, of Washington, D. C, 
representing the National Committee on 
Gas and Electric Service, has stressed the 
point that if there is any increase in wages, 
resulting in a higher price in coal to utilities 
corporations, the public will have to pay 
for it. 

In their arguments before the commission 


the public utilities representatives from 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and In- 
dianapolis have stated that investigation 


develops that the 14 per cent wage advance 
has been passed on to the public by the 
coal operators on contracts entered into be- 
fore the strike, which began on November 
1. These contracts carried a provision, Mr. 
Elliott explained, that any increase in the 
cost of labor would be met by an increase 
in the price of coal. Approximately 85 per 
cent of the coal output since the 14 per 
cent advance went into effect, he said, had 
been sold under these contracts, the price 
being increased to cover it. Only on the 
remaining 15 per cent of the coal consumed, 
he said, was the 14 per cent absorbed by 
the operators. 

Attorney General Palmer was quoted by 
Mr. Elliott as justifying the action of the 
coal operators in applying the 14 per cent 
advance on coal delivered under contracts 
entered into prior to November 1. The At- 
torney General maintained that the matter 
of putting the 14 per cent advance on the 
contract price of coal was entirely between 
the contracting parties. 

Chairman Robinson has indicated that the 
question of how the 14 per cent ought to be 
applied is seriously engaging the commis- 
sion, and that it will endeavor to arrive at 
some adjustment that will be satisfactory. 
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The problem of the inability of coal ope- 
rators to get an adequate supply of cars 
by which coal can be run to the markets 
has become another serious point of inquiry 
by the commission. Failure of the opera- 
tors to get enough cars to ship coal has been 
argued by the operators as being one of 
the potent factors in the high cost of pro- 
duction of coal. While obliged to run the 
mines and keep up with the public demand 
for coal, the operators have pointed out that 
this necessitates keeping heavy forces at 
work, and large quantities of coal have been 
banked up at the mines with no way to get 
it to the public. 

Through figures submitted by operators 
representing the Central Competitive Field, 
which embraces two-thirds of the bitumi- 
nous industry, it has been shown that the 
full-time output of the mines has suffered 
greatly on account of car shortage. The 
percentage of output of coal that could not 
be sent to the market because of this car 
shortage was shown before the commissio:: 
as follows: 

Per Cent. 

For Western Pennsylvania....... 

For Ohio, Southern Field......... 32 

For Pittsburgh, } i 

For Illinois 

For Indiana 


The average of output lost on account of 
car shortage since the week of January 17 
has greatly increased, the operators have 
shown, in the different fields. 

Chairman Robinson has asked for com- 
plete figures as to the effect of the car short- 
age upon the output of the mines and upon 
the irregularity of employment of the 
miners. In this connection Mr. Robinson 
has asked representatives of the public util- 
ities corporations to submit their opinion on 
a proposal for storing coal during the sum- 
mer months, so that it may be available 
during the periods when there is the heav- 
iest demand. 


Get Committee Assignments 


To fill vacancies on House Committees 
the following appointments have been made: 
Representative Henry Winfield: Watson, 8th 
District of Pennsylvania, to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. Mr. Watson is a Re- 
publican, represents Bucks and Montgomery 
Counties; is a lawyer and has been in Con- 
gress four years. Representative Evan J. 
Jones, 21st District of Pennsylvania, to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. Mr. Jones is a Republican, repre- 
sents Cameron, Center, Clearfield and Mc- 
Kean Counties; is from Bradford, Pa.; was 
bern in 1872 and is a lawyer. He is serving 
his first term. 
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LEGISLATION 


The month of February has been a very 


strenuous one for Members of Congress. 
Perhaps one of the most severely fought 
pieces of ever presented to Con- 
gress is the Leasing Bill, which has passed 
the House and Senate and which was signed 
by President Wilson on February 25. The 
law will now be administered by the Gen- 
eral Land Office under the Secretary of the 
Interior. This bill is the only one, aside 
from the Railroad bill, of importance to the 
mining industry, which received final action 
during the month. The committees, how- 
ever, have been busy on the tariff measures 

The dyestuffs bill was reported to the 
Senate February 15 and already has been 
discussed on the floor of the Senate. The 
Senate Finance Committee has been de- 
voting its attention to the measures for tariff 
on magnesite, tungsten, zinc, etc., and it is 
now believed that these bills, which have 
been reported favorably from the subcom- 
mittee to the general committee, will receive 
the endorsement of the general committee 
and be presented to the Senate at a very 
early date. 

Much interest has centered around the 
hearings which have been held during the 
month before the House Mines and Mining 
Committee on the Garland Resolution H. R. 
170, providing for the liberalization of the 
War Minerals Act. A general résumé of 
these hearings will be found in another part 
of the JournaLt. The following bills of im- 


portance have been introduced since our 
last issue: 
Revenue 
H. R. 12397 (Excise Tax). Introduced by 


Mr. Nolan, referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Section two of the bill 
provides that all persons, firms, associations 
and corporations owning land in value in 
excess of $10,000, whether in possession or 
leased to others, shall be subject to an excise 
tax upon the privilege of the use and enjoy- 
ment of such excess at the rate of one per 
cent. Where land is leased and the value 
of the lease is in excess of $10,000, such 
value may be deducted from consideration 
in determining the tax to be assessed 
against the owner, and shall be charged 


against the lessee. Where the land is held 
in common or by entireties, or in joint 
tenancies or subject to estates of dower or 
life estates or otherwise, so that the owner- 
ships make up the complete legal title and 
entire ownership has a value in excess of 
$10,000, then the several owners shall pay 
an excise tax based upon their proportionate 
share in the ownership Che owner of the 
land is required to file with the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue a_ report 
showing the tracts in which an interest is 
held, nature and extent of interest, price 
paid by taxpayer, or if he received the same 
by gift or inheritance, the amount paid by 
his predecessor in interest for the entire 
tract; offers received by the taxpayer for 
any parcel of such land or interest therein 
within the two previous years; price at 
which taxpayer within such period has 
oftered 


land or any part thereof for sale; 
value of improvements upon the land and 
value upon which the improvements have 
been reckoned in any offer of sale; amount 
spent for making improvements; net price 
at which the owner is willing to sell the 


land with or without improvements; as- 
sessed value of land on the tax books. This 
information must be filed with the Com- 
missioner not later than December 31. A 
fine of 5 per cent and an additional payment 
of 1 per cent for each month is imposed 
upon delinquent taxes. The Internal Reve- 
nue Department is authorized to make all 
rules and regulations necessary. 


Fees. m Excess Profits 


niputatry 


my Introduced by Mr. King, referred to 
the Committee on Finance This Resolu- 
tion provides for the method by which war- 


profits and excess profits tax imposed by 
title three of the Revenue Bill shall be 
computed for the calendar year of 1919. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
shall ascertain from returns on file in his 
office if the corporation income tax of each 
corporation for the calendar years of 1911, 


1912 and 1913, the average ratio of annual 


taxable income to the annual deductions or 
expenditures which have been deducted 
from the gross income of each taxable 


= 
‘a 
| 
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corporation to ascertain its taxable income 
in each of said years; and having ascer- 
tained the average ratio, which shall be 
called the normal ratio of earnings to ex- 
penditures, shall apply the ratio to the ex- 
penditures or deductions returned by such 
taxable corporation for the vear 1919, and 
shall thereby compute the war-profits credit 
and excess-profits credit, which shall be de- 
ducted from the total taxable income or 
profits of such corporation for the calendar 
year 1919. There shall be levied, collected, 
and paid upon war and excess profits for 
the calendar year 1919, a tax equal to 40 
per cent of such war and excess profits 
Section two provides that in the case of 
any taxable corporation which did not make 
a return to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue for the prewar period comprising 
the calendar years 1911, 1912,-and 1913, the 
Commissioner shall fix the normal ratio of 
earnings to expenditures for such corpora- 
tion according to the fair average ratio of 
earnings to expenditures of other corpora- 
tions conducting the same general business, 
in the same general markets, and having the 
same general annual volume of expenditures 
in the prewar pe riod, as the corporation for 
which such ratio is to be fixed. and having 
fixed such ratio the Commissioner shall as- 
certain the war and excess profits for such 
corporation and shall compute thereon the 
war-profits And excess-profits tax provided 
in section one of the resolution. In cases of 
pending controversies or disputes with re- 
spect to settlement of the taxes imposed for 
the calendar year 1918 by Section 301 of the 
Revenue Act, the Commissioner, with the 
consent of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
may, in his discretion, agree with the cor- 
poration party to such dispute that the tax- 


able war profits and excess profits shall be 
ascertained as provided in the resolution 
for the ascertainment of taxable war profits 


and excess profits for the calendar year 1919, 
and that upon the amount so ascertained 
the war-profits and excess-profits tax for the 
year 1918 shall be computed at the rate of 
65 per cent in lieu of the rate prescribed 
in the Act. The resolution shall take effect 
upon the day following its passage. 


Labor 


H. R. 12320) (Suspending Immigration). 
Introduced by Mr. Johnson, referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. Section two of the bill provides that 
from fifteen days after the passage of the 
Act until the expiration of two years, the 
immigration of aliens to the United States 


is prohibited, and during such time it shall 
not be lawful for any alien to come from 
any foreign port or place, or, having so 
come, to remain within the United States. 


This section, however, does not apply to 
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otherwise admissible aliens lawfully resi- 
dent in the United States, nor to otherwise 
admissible aliens who are Government 


officials, travelers for pleasure, ministers or 
religious teachers, missionaries, lawyers, 
authors, chemists, civil engineers, artists, 
teachers, and physicians who may enter the 
United States during the time of the sus- 
pension of immigration for periods not ex- 
ceeding six months. Students may enter 
the United States solely for the purpose of 
study and upon completion they shall not 
be entitled to remain in the United States. 
These exceptions to section two shall be 
permitted to enter the United States only 
upon presentation of a valid passport or 
other official document in the nature of a 
passport satisfactorily establishing his iden- 
tity, nationality, etc Section eight of the 
bill provides that after the termination of 
the period of suspension provided for in 
section two no otherwise admissible alien 
shall be permitted to enter the United States 
except in one of the two following manners: 
First, under the passport system provided 
for in section three of the bill, and Second, 
upon filing with the immigration authorities 
at the port of entry, in addition to all other 
documents now required by law, an admis- 
sion statement, which shall be on a blank 
printed in English and in a foreign language 
and which shall contain the following state- 
ments: That he is coming to the United 
States for the bona fide purpose of becoming 
a citizen thereof; that he will, at the earliest 
possible moment, learn the English language 


and become acquainted with the form of 
government and the institutions of this 
country, and that he will obey the laws 
thereof; that he will register once each 
year until he becomes a citizen with the 
county clerk of the county wherein he may 
reside; that he understands and agrees that 


he may be deported if he fails to register 
or to take the necessary steps to become a 
citizen of the United States. It is provided 
in the bill that the Secretary of Labor shall 
in April of each year determine the maxi- 
mum number of aliens of each nationality, 
to be admitted during the fiscal year next 
following, having regard to the labor con- 
ditions in the United States and the main- 
tenance of American standards of living and 
wages. 

H.R. 12261 (Right of Franchise). Intro- 
duced by Mr. Hickey, referred to the Com- 
iittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
amends paragraph 10 of section 4 of the 
Act establishing a Bureau of Immigration 


and Naturalization by providing that any 
alien, who is a native citizen and is now 
residing in the United States and has re- 


sided here for a period of five years and 
has made his declaration to become a citizen 
of the United States prior to the 3d day of 
February, 1917, and is entitled to the right 
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of franchise by virtue of the constitution 
of the state of his residence, after making 
his declaration of intention to become a 
citizen, shall be entitled to be naturalized 
as a citizen of the United States without 
making a further declaration of intention 
by complying with all provisions of the 
naturalization laws and by filing his peti- 
tion with a court of competent jurisdiction. 
All parts of the law in conflict herewith 
are repealed. 


H. Kk. 12487) (Suspending Immigration). 
Introduced by Mr. Steagall and referred to 
the Committee on [Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. The bill provides that from the 
passage of the Act until January 1, 1930, 
the immigration of any aliens to the United 
States is prohibited. The bill exempts 
officials of foreign governments, their fam- 
ilies, professional actors, singers, nurses, 
professors or students of colleges, travelers 
for pleasure or business, ete., makes pro- 
vision also for an alien, who has- heretofore 
been legally admitted, to bring in his wife 
or relatives The duty of enforcing the act 
is placed with the Secretary of Labor. 


S. 3849 (locational Rehabilitation). In- 
troduced by Mr. Sherman, referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. This 
bill amends the Act approved June 27, 1918, 
providing for vocational rehabilitation for 
disabled persons discharged from the mili- 
tary or naval forces. Section two of the 
bill provides that every person enlisted or 
appointed in the military or naval forces 
ot the United States, including members of 
training camps authorized by law, who since 
\pril 7 has resigned or been discharged or 
furloughed thercirom under honerable con- 
ditions, having a disability incurred, in- 
creased, or aggravated while a member of 
such forces, or later developing a disability 
traceable to service with such-forces, who, 
in the opinion of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, is in need of voca- 
tional rehabilitation to overcome the hand- 
icap of such disability, shall be furnished by 
the board such course of vocational relvabil- 
itation as the board shall prescribe. The 
board shall have the power to furnish per- 
sons included in this section suitable courses 
of vocational rehabilitation, and every person 
who shall take such a course shall be paid 
monthly such sum as in the judgment of 
the board is necessary for his maintenance 
aud support, and the maintenance and sup- 
port of persons dependent upon him. The 
amount paid him, however, is limited to 
$100 per month for a single man without 
dependents, or for a man with dependents 
$120 per month plus the several sums pre- 
scribed as family allowances under section 
204 of Article I] of the War Risk Insurance 
\ct. 


S. 3864 (instruction Immigrants). In- 
troduced by Mr. King, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration, amending the nat- 
uralization Laws. The bill provides for the 
promotion of the public schools in the in- 
struction of candidates for citizenship now 
being carried on by the Division of Citizen- 
ship Training of the Bureau of Natural- 
ization by extending it to include all per- 
sons of sixteen years ard upward who 
shall attend classes of instruction conducted 
or maintained by any civic, educational, 
community, racial, or other organization 
under supervision of the public-school 
authorities. In discharging this additional 
authority the Director of Citizenship is 
authorized to disseminate information re- 
garding the institutions of the United States 
Government in such manner as wi! best 
stimulate loyalty to those institutions, 
making use of pictures, slides, and motion 
pictures. The bill appropriates the sum of 
$300,000 to carry out th provisions of the 


Act. 


H. R.12679 (lomen’s Bureau). Introduced 
by Mr. Campbell, referred to the Committee 
on Labor. The bill provides for the estab- 
lishment of a bureau within the Labor De- 
partment to be known as the Women’s 
Bureau, which shall formulate standards and 
policies to promote the welfare of wage- 
earning women, improve their working con- 
ditions, increase their efficiency and advance 
their opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment. 


H. Con. Res. 50 (Capital and Labor). In- 
troduced by Mr. Tinkham, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, providing as 
follows: 

“Whereas boards and commissions have 
been, and are from time to time established 
by the Congress and appointed to deal with 
the problems of labor and capital and to 
investigate industrial relations and prepare 
suitable recommendations as to legislation: 
and 

“Whereas these bodies commonly com- 
prise equal representation of the opposing 
industrial interests and of the general public 
interest; and 

“Whereas the public representation, 
although intended to have the deciding vote, 
usually finds itself obliged to coneur in 
agreements reached by the representatives 
of labor and capital: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, By the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That a clear ma- 
jority of each board or commission which 
may hereafter be constituted for purposes 
of either regulation, inquiry, or counsel con- 
cerning the relations of labor and capital 
and any aspect of industrial relations shall 
be composed of the representatives of the 
paramount public interest; and that no 
public moneys shall be appropriated for the 
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maintenance of any body intended to be 
concerned with the problems of labor and 
capital or with industrial relations, the ma- 
jority of whose members are not primarily 
representative of the public interest. 
Monetary 

H. R. 12721 
Introduced by Mr. Platt, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. The 
bill abolishes the sub-treasuries and provides 
for the transfer of the coin, currency, and 
bullion. It amends section 3595 of the Re- 
vised Statutes by authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to discontinue after July 1, 
1921, such subtreasuries as are mentioned in 
the bill and the exercise of all duties and 
functions by their assistant treasurers and 
officers. Section two of the bill provides 
that the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to transfer any or all of the duties 
or functions performed or authorized to be 
performed by the assistant treasurers to the 
Treasurer of the Untied States or the mints 
or assay offices of the United States, under 
such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, or to utilize any of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks acting as depositaries or fiscal 
agents of the United States for the purpose 
of performing any or all of such functions. 
The bill appropriates the sum of $300,000 for 
the purpose of meeting all necessary ex- 
penses. This bill, which has had hearings 
before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, was reported to the House on Feb- 
ruary 25, and takes the place of H. R. 12209, 
introduced by Mr. Platt on February 2. 

H. R. 12450, (Stver). Introduced by Mr. 
Peters, referred to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. This bill 
authorizes the coinage of a fifty-cent piece 
to the number of 100,000 in commemoration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
admission of the State of Maine into the 
Union as a state. 

Blue Sky 

12603 (Fraudulent Stock Promotion). 
Introduced by Mr. Volstead, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. The bill is 
intended to prevent fraud respecting securi- 
ties offered for sale, and provides that the 
Attorney General shall, if he believes it to 
be in the interest of the public, investigate 
any sale, promotion, negotiation, or distribu- 
tion of any stocks, bonds, or other securi- 
ties that involve the use of the mails; he 
shall require any persons, partnerships, or 
corporations to file with him a statement 
in writing under oath as to all the facts 
concerning such sale, and in addition thereto 
such further data and information as he 
may deem relevant and make such special 


investigation as may be necessary. In case 


(Abolishing Sub-Treasuries). 
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of disobedience to a subpoena of any wit- 
ness appearing before the Attorney General, 
he may invoke the aid of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia or of any dis- 
trict court of the United States. The court 
may thereupon issue an order requiring the 
person to obey the subpoena and give evi- 
dence in the matter in question. The At- 
torney General is also empowered, upon 
satisfactory evidence, that in the sale, promo- 
tion, etc., persons are employing any scheme 
to defraud, to serve upon such corporations 
or persons an order requiring them to desist. 
If it, shall appear to the Attorney General 
that an irreparable public injury is imminent 
before such an order is issued and before full 
investigation can be made, he may, pending 
such investigation, issue an order, the same to 
be accompanied with a request for informa- 
tion as to the facts. This temporary order shall 
remain in force only until the information 
is furnished. For failure to comply with 
any of the provisions of this act a fine is 
provided of not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisonment of not more than ten years, or 
both. 


Miscellaneous 


S. 3943 and Measures). Intro- 
duced by Mr. King, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Standards, Weights, and Meas- 
ures; to establish the standard and decimal 
divisions of the weights, measures, and coins 
of the United States. The bill provides that 
the standards shall begin on the first day 
of January, 1920, as follows: The standard 
for the measure of length and distance shall 
be the foot as heretofore commonly used 
and established as a measure of length in 
the United States. The decimal divisions 
of the foot shall be the tenth or decimal 
inch, the hundredth or line, and the thou- 
sandth or point, of which ten points equal 
one line, ten lines equal one decimal inch, 
ten decimal inches equal one foot. The bill 
stipulates the multiples of the foot: the 
standard of measure of plane surfaces; the 
standard of measure of land surfaces; the 
standard of measure of volume; the standard 
of measurement of weight; multiples of the 
ounce; the standard of measure of liquids; 
the standard of measure of dry commodities. 
It also provides that the silver coins of the 
United States shall be the dollar, the 2-franc 
piece, the franc, and the dime, and defines 
the weight of each. It provides that gold 
coins of the United States shall be the 
pound, the eagle, and the double eagle, and 
defines the standard weight. It also pro- 
vides that the coins of the United States 
shall have the following values: 1 cent 
equals 10 mills, 1 penny equals 2 cents, 1 
nickel equals 5 cents, 1 dime equals 10 


cents, 1 frane equals 20 cents, 2 francs equal 
40 cents, 1 dollar equals 100 cents, 1 dollar 
francs, 1 pounds equals 5 dollars, 


equals 5 
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1 pound equals 25 francs, 1 eagle equals 10 
dollars, 1 eagle equals 2 pounds, 1 eagle 
equals 50 francs, 1 double eagle equals 20 
dollars, 1 double eagle equals 4 pounds, 1 
double eagle equals 100 francs. 

H. J. Res. 298 (Management of Government 
Offices). Introduced by Mr. Moore, referred 
to the Committee on Rules. The bill is 
intended to make more efficient the admin- 
istration of the business offices of the Gov- 
ernment, and provides that the Speaker of 
the House appoint five Members of the 
House and the President of the Senate five 
Members of the Senate, who shall consti- 
tute a Select Joint Committee on the 
Organization, Activities, and Methods of 
Business of the Administrative Branch of 
the Government. This committee — shall 
make a study of the general purpose of each 
distinct administrative service of the Gov- 
ernment, and the manner in which it is 
organized; its method of business and the 
clerical force employed; the system of ac- 
counts kept and reports rendered by it, so 
as to make known the character and amount 
of its revenues and expenditures; the man- 
ner in which appropriations are now made 
for its support and any other facts that may 
be pertinent. The committee is empowered 
to determine what changes should be made 
in respect to the laws governing the 
methods of business of each such service 
with a view to the better discharge of the 
functions for which it is created; to de- 
termine what redistribution of activities 
should be made among the several services, 
with a view to having their activities per- 
formed by those services to which they 
more properly and logically belong. They 
should also determine what regrouping of 
services departmentally, and what new ex- 
ecutive departments or bureaus of existing 
departments should be provided for. They 
shall provide that each executive depart- 
ment or bureau shall embrace only services 
having close working relations with each 
other, and ministering directly to the pri- 
mary purpose for which the same is main- 
tained and operated. The bill distinctly 
provides that the committee shall par- 
ticularly determine the advisability of re- 
moving from the War and Navy Depart- 
ments all services and the performance of 
all activities which are not of a direct mili- 
tary or naval character; for the removal 
from the Treasury Department all services 
not pertaining strictly to the administration 
of financial affairs. It also provides for the 
creation of a Department or Bureau of Pub- 
lic Works to take over all services having 
for their primary purpose the construction 
and operation of works of an engineering 
and construction character; for the creation 
of a Department or Bureau of Education 
and Science to take over the services now 
scattered among the several executive de- 
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partments, or existing as independent estab- 
lishments; for the creation of a Department 


or Bureau of Public Health; the creation 
of a Department or Bureau of Maritime 
\ffairs. The committee shall make a study 


of existing laws providing for the organiza- 
tion, defining the powers and duties, and 
regulating the methods of business of the 
several departments, independent establish- 
ments, bureaus, and other services with a 
view to their revision and assembly into a 
consistent and logically arranged adminis- 
trative code, similar to codes now in effect 
in some of the States. The committee is 
authorized to employ such assistance as is 
necessary, expenditures to be paid in equal 
parts from the contingent funds of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. 


H. R. 12606 (Daylight Saving). Introduced 
by Mr. O’Connell, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


The bill provides for the establishment of 


standard time dividing the United States 
into five zones, the first zone to be based 
on the mean astronomical time of the 


seventy-fifth degree of longitude west from 
Greenwich, the second zone on the ninetieth 
degree, and so on clear on down to the 
fifth, which will include Alaska. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission defines the 
limits of each zone. Section three of the 
bill provides that at two o'clock ante- 
meridian on the last Sunday in March of 
each year the standard time of each zone 
shall be advanced one hour, and at two 
o'clock antemeridian of the last Sunday in 
October the standard time in each zone 
shall be retarded by one hour. 

H. R. 12376 (Helium Gas). 
Mr. Esch, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, pro- 
viding that it shall be unlawful to export 
from the United States helium gas except 
by permission in writing of the Executive 
authority. The President is hereby author- 
ized to prescribe appropriate rules and regu- 
lations to govern the exportation of helium, 
and the exportation of helium, except as 
authorized herein, shall be punishable by 
imprisonment for not more than five years 
and not less than one year, or by fine of 
not less than $5,000, in the discretion of the 
court, or by both such imprisonment and 
fine. 


Introduced by 


H. R. 12378 (influencing Legislation). In- 
troduced by Mr. McKeown, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, providing that 
upon the passage of the Act any associa- 
tion, society, league, gathering, or indi- 
vidual who solicits funds to be used to in- 
fluence national legislation or public opinion 
on national questions by means of propa- 
ganda, chain letters, or other written or 
printed or published appeals, arguments, 
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letters, petitions, or memorials, shall be re- 
quired to file with the Secretary of Com- 
merce on the first day of January of each 
vear a verified statement of their receipts 
and their sources, giving the name and ad- 
dress of each donor and amount contributed, 
and of their expenses and for what purpose 
their revenue was so expended. Refusal to 
comply with this Act by any association, 
society, league, gathering or individual cov- 
ered under its provisions, shall be deemed 
a misdemeanor and punishable by a fine of 
not more than $5,000 or imprisonment not 
to exceed six months or both such fine and 
imprisonment. 


H. R. 12556 (Limiting Size 
Introduced by Mr. Fuller, referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
The bill provides that no daily, 
weekly, or semiweekly newspaper or period- 
ical containing more than sixteen pages, and 
no Sunday newspaper or periodical contain- 
ing more than forty-eight pages, and no 
quarterly, monthly, or semimonthly maga- 
zine or periodical containing more than one 
hundred pages, shall be entitled to trans- 
mission in the mails as second-class matter 
or at the rates provided for 
matter 


Vewspapers 


Roads 


second-class 


Hf. R. 12611 (Conserving Print Paper). In- 
troduced by Mr. Blanton, referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Post Roads. 
The bill limits the. size of daily editions, 
weekly editions, and semiweekly editions to 
sixteen pages; Sunday and special editions 
to thirty-two pages, with the idea in mind 
of conserving the print-paper supply and 
to meet the emergency caused by the short- 


ag 
ag 


R.12609 (Defining Presidential Inability). 
Introduced by Mr. Rogers, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. The bill 
defines the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States relating to the inability 


of the President. It provides that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States shall, 
whenever requested by the resolution of 
either House of Congress, determine 


whether the President is unable to discharge 
the powers and duties of the office within 
the meaning of Article Il, section 1, para- 
graph 5, of the Constitution of the United 
States, and may utilize such instrumentali- 
ties as it sees fit to aid in the determination. 
In case the Supreme Court finds that the 
inability exists, the powers and duties of 
the said office shall devolve upon the Vice- 
President. The Supreme Court may from 
time to time thereafter upon its own motion 
and initiative, and shall, whenever requested 


by the resolution of either House of Con- 
gress, determine whether the President's 
inability has been removed. In case it finds 
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that the inability has been removed, the 
President shall thereupon resume the exer- 
cise of the powers and duties of the said 
office. 


H. J. Res. 297 (Amending the Constitution). 
Introduced by Mr. Fess, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. The bill 
anends paragraph 5, section 1, Article II, 
of the Constitution, to provide that presi- 
dential disability shall be determined by the 
Supreme Court, when authorized by con- 
current resolution of Congress. The Vice- 
President is authorized to call Congress into 
special session for this purpose on recom- 
mendation of the Cahinet. 


SHIPS ASSIGNED TO INSURE 
SUFFICIENT NITRATE IMPORTS 


Indications are that enough Chilean ni- 
trate will reach the United States to meet 
the nitrate requirements of American farm- 
ers for this season. The limiting factor 
was lack of tonnage to bring the nitrate to 
American ports. The Department of Agri- 
‘ultare on February 7 placed before the 
Shipping Board the necessity for prompt 
action in making such tonnage available 
\ conference was held on February 11 be- 
tween the Shipping Board and representa- 
tives of principal nitrate concerns, and an 
agreement was reached under which the 
board agrees to furnish prompt requisite 
tonnage covering the period from now until 
July 1. After that date, according to the 
agreement, importers will submit their sales 
on the first of each succeeding month, and 
the Shipping Board will enter into further 
engagements to supply the required tonnage 

Deliveries will be somewhat delayed for 
February and March, but nitrate concerns 
believe that they will now be able to handle 
\pril, May, and June arrivals in such way 
as to clear up all deliveries that are behind 
and to take care of the forward business 
in good form. Indications are that impor 
ters will make deliveries in accordance with 
contract, subject to some 
during the next few 


possible delay 


weeks. 


Important Russian Iron Mines Inactive 


Reports from Russia indicate that the 
most important iron mining region of Rus 
sia is inactive. This is the Krivoi-Rog re- 
gion of southern Russia, which in 1913 ac 


counted for 69 per cent of the total Russian 
Normal production from this 
is about 7,223,000 tons yearly.—bu- 
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production. 
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FEW OUTWARD INDICATIONS TO 
MARK RAILROAD CHANGE 


After two vears of Government control 
occasioned by the war the railroads will 
revert to private ownership March 1, but 


neither the traveling nor shipping public 
will probably notice the change because of 
the complete arrangements made to effect 
the change. To facilitate the return regional 
directors have been instructed to ascertain 
from the corporate owners of all railroads 
the officers to whom they desire heads of 
departments to report on and after March 
1. Upon receipt of this information regional 
directors will advise such heads of depart- 
ments that effective at that time 


govern- 
ment operation will cease and 


thereafter 
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they will report to the 
designated until otherwise 
corporations. 

There will be no change in rates, the 
Cummins bill providing that changes there- 
in shall not be made prior to September 1. 
Wages to railroad employes will likewise 
continue until September 


corporate officers 
instructed by the 


1 unchanged. 
The return to private ownership will af- 
fect an administrative personnel of 2,848, of 
whom 1,652 are carried on the Washington 
rolls of the Railroad Administration, in- 
cluding inspectors and procurement men, 
and 1,196 are employes under the regional 
directors. 

Offices of regional directors will be closed 
March 1, save the retention of a legal rep- 
resentative or a few others who may be re- 
quired to wind up affairs. Several men from 
each regional office will be brought to Wash- 


ington, and the records of the offices will 
also be sent here. 

The Departments of Operation, Traffic. 
Labor and Public Service will be closed 
March 1 and their work consolidated under 
the Director General. However, skeleton 
organizations will be laintained in these 


various departments in order 


to close up all 
aftairs. 


The accounting department will be 
the largest to continue, and it will remain 
in existence probably longer than any other 
branch. 

It is expected that it will 
a year before the Railroad 
will be completely wiped out 

Director General Hines will probably 


require at least 
\dministration 


re- 
sign about May 1, and his successor is ex- 
pected to be Max Thelan, Director of the 
Division of Public Servi 

\t the Railroad Administration it is the 
belief that the Board of Labor Adjustment 
under the Cummins bill will probably be 


selected and ready to function by April 1. 
It is not expected the President will select 
a tribunal to take up the wage question as 
he intimated in his letter to 
hoods, for the reason that he 
appoint such a tribunal case 
failed to provide a proper board. 
having provided a board of 
itis expected the Presid 


the Brother- 
said he would 
Congress 
Congress 
members, 
will act promptly 


hine 


in its organization. Che President is 
expected to select the three representatives 
on this board for the public, and may re- 


ceive suggestions as to the personnel from 
the Railroad Administration 
There is a probability that 
sentative of the Railroad Administration 
will be appointed to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under the act increasing 
the membership from 9 to 1l. George T. 
\tkins, assistant to Max Thelan, Director of 
Public Service, is mentioned 
with appointment to the commission, and 
it is understood that he has been so recom- 
mended to the President by prominent sena- 
tors. 


some repre- 


in connection 


— 
_ | 
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VALUABLE DATA ON FOREIGN 
MINERAL DEPOSITS GATHERED 


“The study of foreign mineral deposits 
and supplies by members of the Survey 
staff had for years been incidental to the 
continued inventory of the mineral pro- 
duction and resources of the United States,” 
says George Otis Smith in his annual report. 
“During the war, however, this study took 
on new importance and received special at- 
tention; in January, 1918, a preliminary 
statement of the mineral production of the 
worid had been prepared in atlas form at 
the request of the Secretary of State, the 
Sureau of Mines cooperating. Work was 
then begun on the study of the distribution 
of the world’s reserves of the essential 
minerals, with the specific intention of 
furnishing the American representatives of 
the Peace Conference with~ the economic 
data needed for their use. Two general 
purposes were served—first, that of obtain- 
ing a clear understanding of the relations 
between our own war needs and the for- 
eign sources of supply from which these 
needs must or could be met; second, that 
of obtaining an understanding of the bear- 
ing of mineral resources upon the origin 
and conduct of the war and upon the politi- 
cal and commercial readjustment that 
would follow the end of hostilities. Exten- 
sive use was made of the results of the 
first class by the government departments 
that had to do with our foreign trade in 
its bearing upon domestic industries, nota 
bly the War Trade Board, the Shipping 
Board, and the War Industries Board. The 
results of the second class were put to 
immediate use by the army authorities, by 
the Department of State, and by the ‘in- 
quiry’ charged by presidential order with 
the preparation of economic data for use 
at the Peace Conference. 

“The appreciation by the ‘inquiry’ of the 
importance of the investigations of foreign 
mineral resources led to a cooperative 
agreement between that organization and 
the survey and to a small allotment ($7,700) 
in June, 1918, to permit the employment of 
additional technical assistance for a period 
of one year. As the result of this coopera 
tive work a world atlas showing the pro- 
duction of the more important mineral 
commodities was completed, together with 
atlases showing the mineral reserves of 
Europe and of South America, and a large 
amount of information was compiled in re- 
gard to other continents. Most of this 
information on foreign mineral deposits 
was compiled from published sources, but 
the material was enriched by important 
contributions of unpublished material from 
the private files of American mining en- 
gineers and geologists, and the cooperative 
relations thus established between the min- 


ing public and the Survey have been ex- 
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tended and strengthened as the work 
progressed. 

“Formal cooperation with the ‘Inquiry’ 
terminated on January 1, 1919, and the 


work was reorganized on a new basis, with 
only six geologists devoting their time to 
foreign mineral deposits. At the same time 
general instructions were issued to the 
survey specialists assigned to work on do- 
mestic resources to devote attention to 
foreign deposits in connection with the 
domestic investigations, stress being laid 
upon those foreign deposits which con- 
tributed to domestic supplies. At present 
the working staff of six has been reduced 
to four, owing to resignations and leaves 
of absence. 


“The larger share which the United 
States must take in international affairs 
makes it imperative that the public be 


better informed on these economic subjects, 
and therefore after the data thus compiled 
had served the immediate needs of the 
Government itself and there was no longer 
any necessity of maintaining the confi- 
dential status of most of the information 
the Secretary of the Interior warmly in- 
dorsed the proposal to prepare the mate- 
rial for publication, so as to make it useful 
to the general public. 

“The ‘atlas of commercial geology,’ the 
first part of which is now in press, will 
exhibit graphically the distribution of min- 
eral production and of mineral reserves. 
An effort is made to give the necessary 
world view by means of mineral maps of 
every continent. The basic importance of 
the raw-material resources to the country 
makes it a prime public duty of citizens 
generally to know the facts regarding the 
mineral industry, and to ascertain these 
facts. The intensive study of our own re- 
sources is not enough; we must also ac- 
quire a comprehension of what minerals 
other countries contain to supplement what 
we have at home. 

“If it were possible to construct a com- 
posite diagram showing either the current 
output or the future reserves of the essen- 
tial minerals in all the countries of the 
world the graphic exhibit would show so 
large a centralization in North America as 
to suggest that here is a group of nature- 
favored nations. Yet the present industrial 
demands for fuels, metals, and other min- 
eral raw materials force the American busi- 
ness man to look beyond the present dec- 
ade and beyond the borders of the United 
States. Commercial geology is simply the 
science of geology applied to the problems 
of industry in terms of trade. The ‘atlas 
of commercial geology’ will present the 
basal facts for use by the business man 
and thus show the relation of geology to 
national life. 

“In connection 
mineral data for 


compilation of 
the survey 


the 
atlas 


with 
this 


geologists have collected detailed informa- 
tion that is of practical use to the mining 
geologist or engineer in private employ. 
This material is of various quality, and 
from its very nature the record can never 
be regarded as completed and thus ready 
for publication, but to attain somewhat th2 
same end of publicity an ‘open file’ of min- 
eral information has been established in 
the Geological Survey. On the cards of this 
file are recorded in abstract the salient 
features in regard to foreign mineral de- 
posits—the location and size of the pro- 
ductive area, the estimated reserves, the 
grade of the ores, and the nature of the 
commercial or political control. In addi- 
tion to this a large amount of information 
is being compiled as to the recent produc- 
tion, imports, exports, and consumption of 
mineral commodities in foreign countries 
and as to recent developments that are of 
significance to Americans. The mining pro- 
fession has been notified that this informa- 
tion has been compiled and filed in orderly 
fashion and is available for the use of 
American interests. Some of the largest 
American concerns engaged in the develop- 
ment of foreign mineral deposits have made 
extensive use of this file and have in turn 
contributed to it by transmitting material 
from their own files. The willingness to 
pool information that has cost many thou- 
sands of dollars may be taken as indicative 
of the get-together spirit of American in- 
dustry, a type of public service in which 
it is eminently fitting for the federal scien- 
tific bureau to cooperate.” 


Open New Branch Store © 

A new branch store, assembling shops 
and sales offices of the Stephens-Adamson 
Manufacturing Co are located at 412-414 
East Third Street, Los Angeles, Cal. Large 
stocks of standard S-A equipment and sup- 
plies are carried ready for quick delivery. 
The Los Angeles district engineering de- 
partment will be maintained to assist cus- 
tomers and prospective customers in the de- 
sign of elevating, conveying and screening 
machinery. Engineers thoroughly compe- 
tent and experienced, who have an intimate 
knowledge of S-A machinery and its many 
adaptations, will be available for consulta- 
tion. 

This branch will be under the direction 
of R. C. Pierce, Los Angeles district man- 
ager. 


Leasing Bill Now a Law 


The Mineral Leasing Bill, more 
commonly known as the Oil Land 
Leasing bill, became a law at 3.00 p. 
m. on February 25. This legislation 
is expected to stimulate mining opera- 
tions throughout the public domain. 
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FRIES BECOMES HEAD OF 
CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 


Maj. Gen. William L. Sibert, chief of the 
Chemical Warfare Service, has been re- 
lieved of duty. He will be succeeded by 
Lieut. Col. Amos A. Fries. General Sibert 
will be sent to command the Fifth Division 
at Camp Gordon, Ga. 

General Sibert commanded the First 
Division in France, under General Persh- 
ing, and the Southeastern Department at 
Charleston, S. C., in January, 1918. Later 
he was placed in charge of the Chemical 
Wartare Service. 

General Sibert built the Gatun locks of 
the Panama Canal. He was chairman of 
the board of engineers on the flood preven- 
tion problem in the Huai River Valley, 
China, in 1914. General Sibert lives at the 
Dresden Apartments, Washington, D. C. 


BRITISH PIG IRON OUTPUT 
STILL BELOW NORMAL 


The 1919 British pig iron output is esti- 
mated at about 7,370,000 tons with a steel 
ingot production of about 7,880,000 tons. 
This rate of production is not quite 75 per 
cent of the normal 1913 output of 10,260,000 
tons pig iron, but is larger than the 1913 
output of steel ingots, which amounted to 
7,604,000 tons. The 1918 production was 
9,072,000 tons of pig iron and 9,591,000 tons 
of steel ingots.——Bureau of Mines. 


Sells Sulphuric Acid 


The Ordnance Salvage Board, cooperat- 
ing with the Director of Sales, has recently 
sold to the General Chemical Company, of 
New York, 1,832,000 pounds of sulphuric 
acid which had been declared surplus by 
the War Department. 


A CREED 


“I believe in the United States of 
America as a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, whose just 
powers are derived from the consent of 
the governed; a democracy in a repub- 
lic; a sovereign nation of many sover- 
eign States; a perfect Union, one and 
inseparable, established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice 
and humanity for which American pa- 
triots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

“I, therefore, believe it is my duty to 
my country to love it; to support its 
Constitution, to obey its laws; to respect 
its flag, and to defend it against all 
TyLer Pace. 
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MINING FOR METALLIFEROUS 
MINERALS ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


By J. R. Jones! 


Section 26 of the Indian Appropriation Act 
ot June 30, 1918, authorizes the location of 
mining claims for metalliferous minerals on 
such land within Indian reservations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may designate. Up 
to date the Secretary has designated as being 
opened to such locations certain parts of the 
following reservations: 

Arizona.—Moqui Indian Reservation, Salt 
River Indian Reservation, San Carlos Indian 
Reservation, Walapai Indian Reservation, 
Colorado River Indian Reservation, Fort 
Apache Indian Reservation, Western Navajo 
Indian Reservation. 

Arizona and New Mexico—San Juan In- 
dian Reservation, Navajo Indian Reservation, 
Hoopa Valley Indian Reservation, Tule River 
Indian Reservation, Fort Yuma Indian Reser- 
vation, Morongo Indian Reservation. 

Idaho—Fort Hall Indian Reservation, Nez 
Perce Indian Reservation (Fort Lapwai 
School). 

Montana.—Rocky Boy Indian Reservation, 
Tongue River Reservation. 

Vevada.—Pyramid Lake Indian Reserva- 
tion (Nevada School), Western Shoshone In- 


dian Reservation. 
Vew Mexico—Mescalero Indian Reserva- 
ticn, Pueblo Bonito Indian Reservation. 
Oregon—Warm Springs Indian Reserva- 


won, 

Washington—Yakima Indian 
Neat Bay Indian Reservation. 

Locations are to be made in the same man- 
ner as a location would be made on public 
lands under the mining law, but within sixty 
days after making the location it should be 
recorded with the superintendent in charge 
of the reservation. The location may be held 
for one year only and, during that time, if the 
locator desires to continue his mining opera- 
tions he should apply to the superintendent 
for a lease. 

The lessee will have the right to mine only 
within the exterior boundaries of the leased 
land; in other words, no extralateral right 
will attach to any location or lease. 

In conformity with the mining laws, indi- 
vidual placer locations will be limited to twenty 
acres, those for two persons to forty acres. 
and a claim of an association consisting of 
eight or more persons to 160 acres. If on 
surveyed land, they must be located in con- 
formity to the legal subdivisions of the sur- 
vey; if on unsurveyed land, they must be 
marked in the same manner as lode locations, 
but shall conform as nearly as practicable to 
what would be public land surveys and the 
rectangular subdivisions of such surveys. 


Reservation, 


1U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Before a lease is granted covering any loca- 
tion, the claim must be surveyed by a United 
States Deputy Mineral Surveyor. 

Each lessee will pay a royalty on produc- 
tion computed on the net value of the output 
of the minerals at the mine. This royalty will 
not be less than 5 per cent, but in view of the 
impossibility of fixing in advance by regula- 
tion the exact royalty to be imposed upon the 
different minerals found, the royalty govern- 
ing each lease will be fixed and determined 
prior to the issuance of the lease and in- 
corporated therein. The term “net value of 
the output of the minerals at the mine” is 
construed to mean the gross value of the 
ores, less the cost of the mining said ores, 
the cost of concentration, of handling, of trans- 
portation, of shipping from the mouth of the 
mine to the works where the ore is treated, 
and the cost of milling, reducing, or smelting. 
“Cost of mining said ore” covers only the 
cost of mining the ore produced and brought 
out of the mine during the month, and does 
not include cost of prospecting, of preliminary 
workings, or the cost of the mining plant. 

In addition to the royalty on production the 
lessee will be required to pay an advance an- 
nual rental of 25 cents per acre for the first 
year, 50 cents per acre for the second, third, 
fourth and fifth years, respectively, and $1 
per acre for each year thereafter, the rental 
for any one year to be credited against the 
royalties as they accrue for that year; and to 
expend annually not less than $100 in de- 
velopment work for mining claim located or 
leased in the same manner as required under 
the mining laws of the United States. 

Lessees will be permitted to use not to ex- 
ceed forty acres of unoccupied land for the 
purpose of a camp site, milling, smelting and 
refining works, or for other purposes con- 
nected with the development of the leased 
land. An annual charge of not less than $1 
per acre will be made for such a permit. 

Lessees will be required to carry on mining 
operations to the fullest practicable extent, the 
state of the market being considered. 

The law provides that the means of can- 
celing the lease for failure to observe any of 
its provisions shall be by a proceeding in the 
United States District Court for the district 
in which the land or part of it is situated. 

A copy of the law and regulations, includ- 
ing the form of lease, etc., may be obtained 
from the superintendent of any of the reserva- 
tions referred to above. The regulations were 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior on 
September 16, 1919, and go into effect forty- 
five days from the date of said approval. 


TRADE COMMISSION ISSUES 
ITS ANTHRACITE REPORT 


The second report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s series of cost of production of coal 
(Report No. 2, Pennsylvania Anthracite) has 
been issued and is now available for general dis- 
tribution. This report, like the others of this 
- ries, is based in part on information collected 

by the commission by means of its system of 
monthly cost reports from the coal operators, 
which were in effect August, 1917, to December, 
1918, and in part on information collected by 
the commission, either through examination by 
its own agents of the operators’ records or by 
means of cost reports from the operators them- 
selves, for about 99 per cent of the anthracite 
tonnage produced, during 1917 and 1918, and on 
about 80 per cent of the tonnage, for the years 
1913-1918. 

The situation shown to have existed in the 
anthracite coal industry forms an interesting con- 
trast to that set forth in Report No. 1, for the 
bituminous coal industry in the same state, and 
emphasizes the important differences between the 
two industries. Of particular interest at the 
present time will be found the following facts 
which are discussed in detail in the Anthracite 
Report: 

Anthracite coal, unlike bituminous, is well 
adapted to storage above ground. By means of 
the storage facilities for large quantities of an- 
thracite, either at the mines, or at points along the 
lines of distribution, much has been done to make 
the operation of the mines more steady during the 
spring and summer months when demand is nor- 
mally low. 

The country’s supply of anthracite is pro- 
duced by two general groups of operators. One 
group is that of the so-called ‘Railroad Coal 
Companies,”’ relatively few in number, produc- 
ing from 70 to 80 per cent of the total-output; 
affiliated to some extent with the principal rail- 
roads which serve the anthracite field; owning, as 
a class, vast reserves of coal land; mining only a 
part of their lands and mining a relatively small 
part of their coal on a royalty basis from coal 
lands not owned by them; and controlling, in 
large measure, the marketing of their coal to the 
retailer, and sometimes even to the ultimate con- 
sumer. The other group is that of the so-called 
‘“‘Independent” operators. They number about 
ten times as many operators as there are ‘‘rail- 
road coal companies”’ and produce from 20 to 30 
per cent of the total output; own, as a class, but 
little coal land, and mine most of their product on 
the basis of royalty payments; operate usually 
on a relatively small scale, and sell most of their 
product to wholesalers. 

In the report are set forth in detail the cir- 
cumstances which led to the allowance to the 
“Independent” operators of a differential of 75 
cents per ton on certain sizes, over the prices al- 
lowed to the ‘‘ Railroad Coal Companies.”” There 
is also set forth, in detail, information concerning 
the royalties paid by the operators. Summarized, 
this information shows that 65 “Independent” 
operators who produced about 14,000,000 tons in 
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1918 paid an average of 44 cents per ton in roy- 
alties for coal taken from lands owned by others, 
and showed depletion charges averaging 35 cents 
per ton for such coal as was mined from their own 
lands, while 9 “Railroad Coal Companies,’ who 
produced about 45,000,000 tons in 1918, paid an 
average of 20 cents per ton on royalties, and 
showed depletion charges averaging 17 cents per 
ton. 


The reasons for the differences in price regu- 
lation policy concerning sizes of anthracite 
adapted to domestic use, and those used for in- 
dustrial purposes (‘‘steam sizes’’) are discussed in 
full in the report, and it is shown how the falling 
off of the industrial demand for steam sizes, fol- 
lowing the armistice, m necessary to place 
the entire burden of the increased cost, due to the 
increase whic wen to effect November 


, 1918, upon the prices of domestic sizes. 

4. The general conclusion to be drawn from the 
facts and figures in the report are at the in- 
creases in price of anthracite coal since 1916 
have, on the whole, been closely proportional to 
the increases in costs of production, of which the 
increase in the labor cost out 90 per cent— 
has been the most significant 

( ‘opies of thi report ma had upon applica- 
tion to the public: 1 division of the com- 


nission 


BUREAU’S OIL SHALE WORK 
HAMPERED BY LACK OF FUNDS 


In its work on oil-shale technology, the Bureau 
of Mines has been handicapped by lack of funds: 
however, two of its engineers have been able to 
give most of their time to investigations and 
experiments connected with this potential 
industry. The bureau collected a great 
mass of pertinent data, has followed all experi- 


ments and developments in this country, and 
has established cordial relations hip with the 
Scotch shale-oil operators. It has examined 


numerous processes proposed for working the 
American oil shales and has carefully studied a 

few of these processes. 
The bureau recognizes that sooner or later 
these shales will become of great importance as 
Consequently, it 


a source of mineral oils 
believes that the time to begin to devise com- 
mercial methods of obtaining oil from oil shale 
is now, rather than when failing petroleum sup- 
plies compel us to resort to the production of 
such oil. 

The Bureau of Mines from the first has stated 
that the production of oil from oil shale is not 
for the man of small means. It is a manu- 
facturing venture that involves hailing low- 
grade raw material on a large s« — and should 
be undertaken only by the best technical skil 
backed by substantial capital » Bureaus of 
Mines hopes to make its otl-shale ‘ae 


increasingly important and to become a clearing 
house for information on oil shale and shale oil. 

U. S. Bureau of Mines, Reports of Inves- 
tigations. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND WELFARE 


Senator Myers, in discussing the Railroad 
Bill, said: 

“I believe organized labor is making a 
mistake in going to the extent to which it 
is going to force on the people of the coun- 
try class legislation of the rankest kind. 
I believe it is taking a position which is 
unwise, unjustifiable, and untenable. I have 
voted for many measures that organized la- 
bor wanted because I believed they were 
legitimate, but I cannot approve of the ex- 
treme length to which organized labor is 
going at present, in order to force class 
legislation, by a class, for the benefit of a 
class, upon all the people of the country. 

“IT think labor in its demands of the pres- 
ent day is going entirely too far. I think 
the extreme, radical, dominating demands, 
actions, and threats of organized labor are 
the greatest menace that confronts the coun- 
try today and think they constitute a very 
serious menace. 

“The American Federation of Labor has 
now gone into the field of national politics 
and announced that all who oppose it—all 
Members of Congress who oppose what it 
wants and all other public officers who op- 
pose its demands—must be defeated in the 
coming election this year, if they should be 
candidates for reelection, and that organized 
labor will see that only those who are sub- 
servient to it are elected. I think that is 
going entirely too far for free government, 
entirely too far in the direction of class 
legislation, and it appears to me that it has 
about come to that, that it is a governnent 
of labor unions, for labor unions, by labor 
unions. At any rate, it has gone a long 
Way in that direction, and I think we are 
hastening headlong to that condition, and 
the people seem to be asleep. It has gotten 
to be so that I hardly hope for any legisla- 
tion which is opposed by Samuel Gompers 
to pass Congress. The majority of the bills 
opposed by Mr. Gompers certainly fare 
badly in Congress. 

“The great mass of unorganized people 
seem to be blind to conditions that confront 
them. The most of them stick to party 
names and let a small minority highly or- 
ganized demand and get class legislation 
for the benefit of a few. Today there is no 
great material issue between the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties. Some are 
saying that the vital issue between the two 
parties will be the tariff question. In my 
opinion the tariff cannot be a vital issue for 
many years to come. For many years this 
country will need all the revenue it can get 
from all sources, in order to pay the enor- 
mous expenses of the great World War 


and in order to reduce the public debt and 
defray the great expenses to which we will 
be subject for many years to come. We 
will need all the revenue we can get from 
the tariff and all other sources. We will 
need all the revenue that the traffic will 
bear from every source, and I cannot see, 
how the tariff can be made an issue be- 
tween the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties for many years to come.” 

Senator Simmons, in discussion of the 
Railroad Bill, said: 

“It does not lie in the mouth of labor to 
oppose compulsory arbitration of the char- 
acter provided in this bill. They have too 
often consented to that proposition and too 
often championed that proposition. It is 
only a few months now since a great con- 
ference met in this city, and in that con- 
ference labor complained that they were 
not permitted to have arbitration because 
of the opposition of the other parties to that 
controversy. Arbitration is something that 
the representatives of labor in this country 
have never opposed, so far as I know. 
Their opposition, therefore, must be taken 
as confined to the proposition of arbitra- 
tion advanced in the conference report, un- 
less, of course, they put it upon the ground 
that the public has no right to be repre- 
sented in an arbitration board to pass upon 
wage questions as between them and their 
employes. 

“That may be true in certain cases, but it 
is not true with reference to arbitration to 
decide the question of railway employes 
wages. The railway is a public utility. The 
service which it performs is performed in 
the interest of the public. The public pay 
whatever wages are fixed and agreed upon, 
and the public not only pays the wages but 
they pay the rates of transportation that 
may be established. 

“The unions are opposed to this legisla- 
tion because they want government owner- 
ship of railroads in this country. They say, 
‘Let the roads be run two years longer by 
the Government.’ For what purpose? To 
try out the question of government owner- 
ship, and, further, to test its merits and 
give them an opportunity, through their 
propaganda and their agitation, to strengthen 
their organization and to undermine the sen- 
timent of this country against government 
ownership. 

“Why do they ask for government owner- 
ship? Why are they so insistent upon it? 
The reason is a purely selfish one. It is be- 
cause they believe that under government 
control of the railroads they will be able to 
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obtain higher wages; that they will be able, 
through their control of the Congress of the 
United States, to do what they did when 
they came here and forced us, against our 
will, to pass the Ada-nson bill.” 


Congressman Black, in his discussion of 
the Railroad Bill, said: 

“In my judgment, the establishment of the 
labor board which is created by this bill 
will go a long way toward solving labor 
difficulties in a constructive manner. I am 
one who earnestly believes in the value of 
organization among laboring men, just as 
I believe in its value in the business world; 
but at the same time, just as I believe that 
some limitations and restrictions must be 
thrown around organizations of capital in 
the public interest, so do I believe that or- 
ganizations of labor must be under some 
measure of public control.” 


Congressman Denison, in his remarks on 
the Railroad Bill, said: : 

“There is not a man in this House who is 
nore bitterly opposed to the government 
ownership or operation of the railroads than 
am. 

“Any man who is opposed to the imme- 
diate return of the railroads to their owners, 
in my judgment, is not only using bad 
judgment but he is not thinking of the best 
interests of the Government or the people. 

“Il am opposed to any guaranty by the 
Government of any particular return or 
income on private capital invested in any 
industry I do not think it is necessary or 
wise. There are so many intriéate ques- 
tions of railroad valuation, railroad manage- 
ment, and railroad financing involved that 
Congress is not in a position to fairly and 
intelligently determine and fix by legisla- 
tion the fair return of income on invest 
ment of private capital in the railroads of 
the country. 

“Ll think it is an unwise and dangerous 
policy for the Government to undertake by 
legislation to level up such investments by 
guaranteeing a fixed return. It is the first 
step toward socialisn, and I am opposed 
to taking the first step in that direction. 

“Tam opposed to any law that purports 
to tix the wages of any class of employes 
in any industry. It is unwise and un-Amer- 
ican and is another long step in the direction 
of socialism. The amount of wages that 
men should receive for their services ought 
to be determined in all cases by agreement 
between the employers and the employes. 
Wages should be determined by economical 
and industrial and social conditions This 
can only be done by agreement between 
employers and employes. When wages are 
determined by the legislatures or by the 
Congress they will be determined by polit- 


ical conditions and considerations. It is a 
dangerous policy both for the Government 
and for the employes.” 


Congressman Cooper in discussing the 
Railroad Bill said: 

“The war is over and the people are sick 
and tired of government control, war super- 
vision, and regulatior There is a general 
feeling that, inasmuch as we are on a peace- 
time basis again, we should have less gov- 
ernment interference with legitimate pri- 
vate business and that Congress should en- 
courage and assist private enterprise and 
individual initiative, which in the past has 
made us the greatest nation on the earth.” 


Congressman Johnson, in discussing the 
Railroad Bill, said: 

“The railroad lobby has been no more 
icious but just as insidious as that main- 
tained by the American Federation of Labor 
and the brotherhoods. They both have 
wanted everything for themselves and have 
cared nothing for the public. The public 
would be justified in considering neither of 
them, and it has the power and will to 
enforce its dictum. Both lobbies should be 
punished. Both, when they had the power, 
have bulldozed, bribed by political promise, 
and deluded by economic demonstration. 
Both have retained clever lawyers to mis- 
represent the facts and used every element 
of publicity to delude the public. If the 
conference report fails, the railroad interests 
will insidiously work for the defeat of every 
man who opposed it. If it carries, the 
\merican Federation of Labor will use 
every art known to the demagogue to de- 
feat its supporters. Both have bored and 
do bore from within. Each could win if it 
were not for the fact that each vear the 
United States is fortunate enough to re- 
ceive new young citizens, who are not afraid 
of any national enemy. alien or domestic. 
Neither capital nor labor because of the 
accident of fortune, has a right to dictate 
the policy of the United States with refer- 
ence to its public utilities, and whether they 
be 1 or 20 per cent of the total population 
they will never dictate it Labor is entitled 
to the fair and decent things in life and 
railroad owners are entitled to a fair return 
on money invested. Private ownership is 
having its second and last chance; the pen- 
dulum is swinging narrowly; public owner- 
ship, which failed because of its lack of 
economic foundation, its handicap of Mc- 
Adoo political vote-getting inefficiency, and 
the grasping of labor when men with sport- 
ing blood fought for $30.00 per month, will 
get its second chance under laws that pro- 
hibit strikes and confiscate capital if private 
ownership fails. It makes little difference 
to most of us which plan is adopted so long 
as it makes good. The public, and neither 
capital nor labor, will make the decision.” 
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Congressman Mondell, in discussing the 
Railroad Bill, said: 

“Gentlemen attempt to justify their oppo- 
sition to the bill on account of the provis- 
ions of the labor section, and yet> anyone 
who has given that section careful consid- 
eration knows that there is not a line nor a 
word in it that can reasonably be objected 
to by any reasonable man; there is not a 
line of coercion or compulsion in it. If it 
has any fault at all it is the fault of furnish- 
ing over-elaborate provision for the submis- 
sion and consideration of labor questions, 
but no man is required to either submit his 
grievances to or be controlled by the decis- 
ions of the agencies which are provided. It 
leaves every man free to work or quit work, 
individually or in combination with his fel- 
lows It is also stated that the bill contains 
improper guaranties, and yet it contains no 
guaranty whatever, except the guaranty 
that wages of the employes shall not be re- 
duced and, for the same period of six 
months, a guaranty of continuation of the 
standard return which the roads are now 
getting. The men who are complaining the 
loudest against this are the very men who 


would continue federal control and_ the 
standard guaranty indefinitely. 


Ve are about to determine whether or 
no as a party of the House of Representa- 
tives we are qualified to legislate along con- 
structive lines. No man can afford to vote 
against this conference report except the 
man who is so enamored of public owner- 
ship that he is willing to invite nation-wide 
distress and disaster, in the vain hope that 
out of the wreck will come government own- 
ership.” 


Hon. Frederick H. Gillett, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, in a speech at 
Springfield, Mass., on February 8, said: 

“There is one source of discontent which 
is always with us, and I suspect always will 
be with every government, and that is the 
conflict between employers and employed 
My sympathies naturally go with the en- 
ployed, with the under dog, with those who 
in the struggle of life have had the least 
success and who get less than their share 
of the product of their toil. I always hope 
instinctively that those striking for higher 
wages will win, but the subject just now is 
too important and too vital to our industrial 
life to be decided by sympathy. A genera- 
tion ago the employers had the upper hand, 
and it was against their power and oppres- 
sion that the state needed to interfere. 
Corporations had combined into trusts, 
which had become monopolies so strong 
that the Federal Government felt bound to 
interfere and by legislation to break their 
power and divide them into less formidable 
fractions. Today we have another problem. 
It is a question whether the combinations 
of the employed are not more threatening 
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to our business life than of the employers. 
I am a believer in labor unions. They have 
accomplished a vast amount of good, but 
when they go so far as to threaten to stop 
the wheels of the railroads and close the 
output of the mines, they are exercising a 
power which no government can safely per- 
mit. The sympathy which the public has 
given to the labor unions is liable to turn 
to hostility if they, in the pride of power, 
exhibit the same selfish indifference to the 
public interest. 

“The shortening of the hours of labor 
has been one of the glories of the labor 
unions, and yet even that most laudable 
purpose can run too far. Today the one 
exhortation the American people need is 
work. And while I would not urge any 
permanent abandonment by labor of its 
ideal of constantly lessening hours, yet to- 
day the laboring man and every other man 
as he sees the world short of everything 
which man produces should say: ‘It is no 
time for leisure or for laziness or for com- 
plaining of long hours. What the world 
needs is production.” Unless our people 
abandon their ease, their reluctance to 
labor, their readiness to strike or to profiteer, 
we are likely to have panic and disaster.” 


Senator Brandegee, in a discussion of the 
bill authorizing the sale of government 
ships, said: 

am utterly opposed to government 
ownership and operation of ships as a con- 
tinuous, permanent business and policy, be- 
cause it is the entering of the Govern- 
ment upon business, and I do not think in 
this form of government it was intended to 
set the Governnent up as a competitor of 
its Own citizens in the transaction of ordi- 
nary business. 

“IT am opposed to the government owner- 
ship and operation of railroads for the same 
reason. I am opposed to government oper- 
ation of grocery stores, wheat farms, and 
cotton fields, etc, unless the people of the 
country want to go out of business and 
have a socialistic form of government and 
have the Government take over the business 
of its citizens.” 

Senator Meyers, in discussing the Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Bill, said: 

“IT am opposed to these numerous com- 
missions and conferences to discuss every 
dispute between labor and capital. I think 
they only encourage strikes I am sure the 
commission which is now sitting will decree 
a further increase in the wages of coal 
miners, over and above the 14 per cent 
which has already been allowed them, and 
all of which, there is evidence to show, is 
now coming out of the public. I think it 
was a foregone conclusion when this co™- 
mission met that it would grant a_ still 
further increase, and the public will have 
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to bear that, and I think these numerous 
commissions to arbitrate every dispute about 
wages simply encourage workmen to strike. 
I think they reason in this way: ‘We will 
go on a strike, and it will be referred to 
some government commission. The Gov- 
ernment will interfere, and appoint a com- 
mission to arbitrate the matter, and if we 
do not get all that we demand, still we will 
get a part of it.’ 
“T am not in favor of the plan.” 


Senator King, in discussing the Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill, with particular reference 
to the Public Health Service, said: 

“Of course it is a commendable thing to 
care for the health of the people; but we 
did not organize the Federal Government 
in order to make it the parent and the over- 
lord of the individuals and of the states.” 

“I was surprised the other day to receive 
a communication from my state stating that 
there were literally hundreds of federal em- 
ployes therein. There are thousands of 
them traveling from Washington at an ex- 
pense to the Government of millions of 
dollars annually to investigate everything, 
great and small, which is related to the lives 
of the people. I venture the assertion that 
there are from two to three hundred thou- 
sand traveling through the United States at 
an expense of millions of dollars to the Fed- 
eral Government, looking into the internal 
affairs of the states and the domestic affairs 
and lives of the people, and into their bus- 
iness activities; work which if necessary to 
be done should come under the cognizance 
of the people themselves, or under the jur- 
isdiction of the states. 

“I want to protest now, as I have in the 
past, against this constant and persistent 
invasion by the executive departments of 
the rights of the states and of the fields of 
activity in which the people themselves 
should alone enter.” 


The National Association of Manufac- 
turers recently issued a statement entitled, 
“Which Warning Do You Respect”? 

“Wherever candidates for reelection have 
been friendly to labor’s interests they should 
be loyally supported. Wherever candidates 
are hostile or indifferent to labor’s interests, 
they should be defeated and the nomination 
and election of true and tried trade-unionists 
or of assured friends should be secured. 

“Complying with the instructions of the 
last convention and the Labor and Farmer 
Conference of December 13, 1919, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor announces its de- 
termination to apply every legitimate means 
and all of the power at its command to ac- 
complish the defeat of labor’s enemies who 
aspire for public office, whether they be 
candidates for President, for Congress, for 
state legislatures, or any other office.— 
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Executive Council, American 
Labor. 

“The very idea of the power and the right 
of the people to establish government pre- 
supposes the duty of every individual to 
obey the established government. 

“All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations, un- 
der whatever plausible character, with the 
real design to direct, control, counteract or 
awe the regular deliberation and action of 
the constituted authorities, are destructive 
of this fundamental principle and of fatal 
tendency.” — George JVashington’s Farewell 


Address. 


Federation of 


The New York Evening Sun, in an edito- 
rial comment upon the labor situation, said 
as follows: 

“At last a labor leader has spoken words 
of wisdom to labor and spoken them with a 
trumpet voice. Mr. James Henry Thomas, 
General Secretary of the National Union of 
Railwaymen, of England, has seen the peril 
that threatens civilization and has appealed 
to his following to avert it. 

“Unless something be 
big and something speedy, 
he says. He adds the 


done, something 
a crash will come, 


supreme word that 
in case of a crash nobody will suffer more 
than the workers. 

“We would not do anybody an injustice, 
but we can recall no similar warning or 
summons, from the tongue or pen of any 
of our domestic labor leaders. Some of 
them, at least, are shrewd and well-informed 


enough to see the truth. No doubt many 
are exerting their influence in the right 
way to avert the universal danger. But it 
is a pity that one or more of them does not 
come courageously out into the open and 
rally their forces to the defence of the 
world. 

“The painful aspect the labor movement 
has on the surface is that of trying to get 
anything special it can out of the situation 
without putting anything special into it. 
This is a total and disastrous error. Labor 
can win nothing that it does not create. It 
cannot keep on taking more and more gain 
out of industry while it puts no more pro- 
duct into the pool or even less than of old. 
How can it do so? How can it dream of 
doing so? The attempt, as a matter of 
plain common sense, ordinary arithmetic, 
simply amounts to an acceleration of whole- 
sale bankruptcy, stagnation and suffering. 

‘Thomas, the British railway man, tells 
the workers of his country that they must 
drive a quarter harder than before the war; 
the French twice as hard and the Germans 
eighteen times. So far as we can see, the 
Ger mans are the only people who are trying 
to live up to this program, and they only 
in spots. But in so far as they do exceed 
the other nations in speeding up, just in 
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that degree will they win in the 
test, the struggle of economics, which 
twenty years from now will have far more 
effect on the relative fortunes of the Powers 
than all the shots that were fired from 
Liege to the Marne and back again. The 
real war is now on and it is a war of work 


new con- 


and_ brains. 

‘The British leader suggests no figure for 
American effort; but is there anything 
unreasonable in setting it at the same 


notch with his proposal to his own 
countrymen, an increase of output of 25 
per cent? Put it this way: If they work 
up to that level, can Americans lag behind 
and compete with them? Plainly not. 
However, to exercise extreme modera- 


tion, is there anything unreasonable or 
oppressive in the demand that an effic- 
iency and a scale of production equal to that 
before the war shall ZF restored and main- 
tained? Notoriously, it is not in many in- 
dustries; it may be scahead if it be upheld 
in any single one. Despite the enormous in- 
crease of wages, there is an insistent com- 
plaint of reduction of effort and product, 
ranging from 10 to 30 per cent. 

“We commend Mr. Thomas's 
enlightened appeal to the 
country. We urge it upon the attention of 
labor leaders. The danger which he _ pro- 
claims is real. It threatens this country as 
well as England. The whole world stands 
or falls tdgether in this age; besides, we 
are impoverishing ourselves by wanton cur- 
tailment of our activity. The remedy is the 
same for us also as for our neighbor across 
the ocean; Work, good work, productive 
work! Can it be that the pleasure and pride 
of full effort, manfully put forth, no longer 
have an appeal for honest men ?”—Evening Sun 


brave and 
workmen of his 


Charles M. Schwab, in a speech recently 
made in Wheeling, W. Va., said: 

“T have the greatest optimism for the fu- 
ture of the country. I do not fear the over- 
turning of the Government by the bolshev- 
ists. | intend to spend more money for 
business expansion than ever. In fact, | 
will spend all 1 have and all I can borrow 
to build and increase business.” 


The Daily Mining and Financial Record 
publishes a part of an address by Congress- 
man Evans of Nevada, on “Conservation,” 
which is as follows: 

‘The word ‘conservation’ 
sound, but when stripped 
posed for definition, has 
than actual meaning. 

‘Conservation’ should 
word ‘development.’ The land or mine has 
only potential value, requiring work, hard 
work, upon the part of the pioneer to make 
it of actual idee. The pioneer is there, will- 
ing and earnest to cultivate the soil. Con- 


has a wonderful 
fancy and ex- 
more of applied 


give way to the 
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servation prevents the achievement, con- 
serving the land, the opportunity, and the 
necessary work for some future man or con- 
dition to arise, while the pioneer is ready 
now. 

“Conservation means suspicion of the 
only man competent to reclaim the land. 
Encourage the man whose ambition is build- 
ing the west. Repeal laws obstructive to 
his progress; his successor may be unwill- 
ing and unfitted to successfully carry on 
the all-important work. Give the pioneer 
your confidence and recognition. 

‘The man who lives on beans, bacon and 
canned goods on a mountainous desert, 
where a goat would starve, giving his life- 
time to develop barren areas where an east- 
ern man would die of homesickness, should 
be encouraged. You hear doubt from men 
who are more familiar with cut glass and 
marble bathtubs, whose greatest hardship 
is the nerve-racking experience of riding a 
street car, seeking the ‘bubble reputation’ 
as protectors of eminent domain from loot- 
ers, existent only in the over-anxious imag- 


ination of men who know exactly nothing 
of the west and western needs. Conserva- 
tion means keeping as it is, which would 
be a state of utter worthlessness to. all 
humankind. Development means bringing 
into useful purpose and production large 
areas of desert. You must encourage de- 


velopment by granting title when a reason- 
able amount of annual work is expended 
upon vacant government land. There is no 


way to make that soil produce except by 
privation and toil. The people of Nevada 
are afflicted to the limit with bureau regu- 


lations, scores of government inspectors, col- 


lectors, and dictators from Washington 
traveling through our state imposing im- 
practical methods at our expense, while 


Nevada seeks only the right to conduct her 
own affairs, with your approval of the in- 
tegrity of her legislature to enact laws, en- 
courage development of worthless lands, and 
so they will remain worthless, except for 
one thing— work. 

“You gentlemen mean to be fair. It is 
only your lack of information which causes 
niistrust against the state. Your most pro- 
gressive laws come from the west. Decide 
upon a different western policy, instead of 
creating and trusting bureaus, place your 
faith in men of the west whose interest and 
honor are at stake, desiring to best build 
their beloved section of our country. Their 
governor and legislators deserve com- 
plete trust. 

“Some months ago this Congress passed 
a measure, the object of which was to en- 
courage development of water upon arid 
Nevada lands. The legislation was experi- 
mental, but has proven a great stimulus to 
entries upon barren lands; much money will 


your 


be expended to demonstrate an underground 
That legislation aids pro- 


flow of water. 
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gress in Nevada reflecting credit upon your 
judgment. 

“Let us draw a homely example of the 
man whom you all know, who looked for- 
ward to the twenty-first year of his life 
as the period when he would be his own 
boss and could act without parental inter- 
ference, always in his mind the idea of 
doing right with others. A boy of twenty- 
one is entitled to live his own life; the need 
is recognition of his maturity. Nevada has 
been twenty-one years old since 1885, eager 
for her opportunity. Held back by laws 
made by men who never saw the state; laws 
made by other men who rode across that 
which was to them, from a Pullman car, a 
forbidding desert, coming back to their 
sastern homes of culture convinced that 
what they saw must remain as it is. 

“Conservation is defined as ‘the act of 
conserving, or ‘keeping as it is,’ therefore 
your law of conservation means prevention 
of work necessary to reclaim the desert. 

“Nevada, being of age, demands that she 
be given the state of depending upon her- 
self. Knowing as he does the peculiar 
needs of our desert country, the pioneer 
is the logical expert upon whom you must 
rely for light upon the best plan of opera- 
tion. Remove collectors, experts, and in- 
structors; depend upon the integrity of our 
citizens to build a commonwealth of which 
all will be proud, builded upon the founda- 
tion of industry and reason. 

“Nevada, as a state, was born during the 
agony of civil war, when her production 
of gold and silver bullion as a horn of plenty 
was poured at Lincoln’s feet that all men 
may be free. If wrong to dominate an indi- 
vidual, it is wholesale wrong to refuse full 
freedom to a state whose citizens demand 
recognition of their indomitable American- 
ism and self-reliance.” 


Congressman Ricketts, in discussing the 
Deficiency Appropriation Bill, made the 
statement that the difference between the 
estimates for appropriations for the fiscal 
year of 1916 and for the fiscal year of 1920, 
both peace-time years, is $3,775,234,897.24. 

“The taxpayers of the country are sorely 
burdened and distressingly oppressed‘ with 
the enormous burden of taxation. 

“The taxpayer is a loyal and patriotic 
citizen. He does not shirk any duty which 
may be enjoined upon him but he demands 
that Uncle Sam conduct his business on a 
business basis. 

“The United States Government appro- 
priated and spent more in the two years cov- 
ering the war period than the entire cost 
of the government of the United States 
from George Washington’s day as Presi- 
dent—1789 to April 6, 1917—and that in- 
cludes the cost of the Civil War, the War 
of 1812, the War with Mexico, and the War 
with Spain. 
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“The collections of income and _ profits 
taxes for the year ending June 30, 1919, 
amounted to $2,600,783,902.70, and the total 
receipts of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
from all sources during the year amounted 
to $3,850,150,078 56. 

“It is perfectly plain that our Government 
has resorted to drastic taxation, and yet her 
income now does not equal her current ex- 
penses. We _ should stop and _ consider 
where we are drifting 

“You may say that we are a rich nation. 
Our total wealth is estimated at $250,000,- 
000,000. We are a credit nation; the bal- 
ance of trade is on our side of the ledger. 
Let us keep it on our side of the ledger 
but not at the expense of the taxpayers 
of the country. 

“With only 6 per cent of the world’s 
population and only 7 per cent of the land, 
the United States produces: 

Twenty-five per cent of the world’s gold. 

Forty per cent of the world’s iron and 
steel. 

Twenty-five per cent of the world’s wheat. 

Forty per cent of the world’s lead. 

Fifty per cent of the world’s silver. 

Fifty-two per cent of the world’s zine. 

Sixty per cent of the world’s aluminum. 

Sixty per cent of the world’s copper. 

Sixty per cent of the world’s cotton. 

Sixty-six per cent of the world’s oil. 

Seventy-five per cent of the world’s corn. 

Eighty-five per cent of the worlds’ auto- 
mobiles. 

We also refine 80 per cent of the copper 
and operate 40 per cent of the railroads. 


Congressman Black, in discussing the 
Deficiency Appropriation Bill, said: 

‘I do not wish to be understood as op- 
posing government price fixing of certain 
essential commodities during the war. The 
dislocation of industry and the abnormal 
world conditions made it necessary, but as 
soon as the peace treaty is ratified I think 
the nearer we get back to the old-fashioned 
doctrine of letting supply and demand reg- 
ulate prices the quicker the equilibrium of 
the world’s production will be restored.” 


“Industry” publishes the following by the 
Rev. Charles E. Eaton: 

“A fundamental principle is that public 
opinion in America is the last court of ap- 
peal. No strike will ever succeed unless 
it has the support of the community in 
which it occurs. If public opinion is con- 
vinced that the strikers’ cause is just, and 
their methods lawful, they are sure to win 
in the long run. If, on the other hand, the 
community is convinced that the employer's 
side represents the justice in the case, the 
strike is doomed before it begins. 

“This principle applies not only to strikes 
but to every other issue affecting the com- 
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mon interest of the people. An enlightened 
public opinion, based upon an intelligent 
grasp of all the facts and governed by prin- 
ciples of morality and justice, is the last 
court of appeal in this nation. And not 
only that, but it forms the very foundation 
of our institutions and the only guarantee 
of their performance.” 


The following article from the New York 
Sun was reprinted by the Daily Jron and Steel 
Report: 

“Governor Smith put his finger on the 
solution of the living problem when he 
proposed to settle a wage dispute with more 
pay for the workers provided they would 
increase their output and their employers 
would check their waste sufficiently to save 
the public from paying the increased wages 
in higher prices. 

“Apply that sound rule to all industries 
and the advancing cost of living would stop 
dead short in its tracks. Let the economic 
principle work to its logical conclusion, 
with every new dollar and old dollar of 
wages more than earned, and the inordi- 
nate prices which have been mounting in- 
cessantly would turn sharply downward. 
The fifty-cent dollar would become in turn 
a dollar of seventy-five cents and of one 
hundred cents. A day of solid labor at an 
American standard wage once more would 
exchange ‘into adequate food, comfortable 
clothes and a good home. 

“Nobody is fool enough to think that cut- 
ting a loaf of bread in half makes it two 
loaves. Nobody is fool enough to think 
that if it takes him an hour to walk three 
miles to his work he can get there just as 
fast by walking at the rate of a mile and a 
half an hour. Yet millions of workers in 
this country today are foolish enough to 
imagine that when it takes a square day’s 
work to earn a living they can get it by 
doing half a day’s work. Millions of pro- 
ducers in this country demanding more food 
to eat and more clothes to wear, better roofs 
over their heads and better furnishings in 
their homes, are foolish enough to imagine 
that they can get all those demands satis- 
fied by producing less food, less clothing, 
less material for houses—doing less work 
at anything and everything. 

“A man works at raising potatoes, or 
weaving cloth, or chopping wood, or set- 
ting type, or puddling steel, or whatever it 
may be. He must live out of what he pro- 
duces by that work. The more he pro- 
duces the more there will be for him to get 
out of it. The less he produces the less 
there will be for him to get out of it, no 
matter what dollar marks he or anybody 
paints on his wages, no matter what sociolo- 
gical laws are passed, no matter what form 
of government exists or is instituted. 

“The nation works at all the things at 
which this, that and the other individual 
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works. The nation, embracing all the in- 
dividuals, can have and distribute and con- 
sume and enjoy only what it produces. 
The nation can work hard, live well and 
grow rich, or the nation can shirk and 
grow poor in real wealth—not the dollar 
marks, but the food, the clothing, the houses, 
all the necessaries and luxuries to which 
Americans have been accustomed. As the 
nation goes—up or down—so must its in- 
dividual workers go with it. 

“If the American people will buckle down 
to work and for every square day’s pay 
deliver a square day’s production the high 
cost of living can be made to stop pillag- 
ing everybody’s income. If they go on 
loafing on their job of production they are 
sticking to the road which leads to the 
national poorhouse.” 

Congressman Blanton, in discussing the 
Deficiency Appropriation with reference to 
the Department of Labor appropriations, 
says that the Secretary of Labor is run- 
ning the Conciliation Board as well as 
every other department under him in the 
interests of labor unions and not in the 
interest of labor in its broad sense. The 
Department of Labor is improperly named 
and should be called the Department of 
Union Labor. 

Congressman Byrnes, in discussing the 
Deficiency Appropriation with particular 
reference to the appropriatoin for the De- 
partment of Labor, said: 

“The duty of acting as a mediator and 
conciliator in an industrial dispute is always 
an unenviable duty. The Board of Concil- 
iation and Mediation, employing commis- 
sioners has been able to satisfactorily settle 
nearly 2,000 disputes. If this board can set- 
tle one industrial dispute, it has more than 
justified the expenditure.” 


Senator Pomerene had printed in a recent 
issue of the Congressional Record an ad- 
dress by the Hon. John A. M’Mahon, as 
follows: 

“The platform of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor given out by Mr. Gompers at 
the conference held in Washington was said 
to represent four million workers. 

“This platform defines the ‘Right to 
Strike’ as the right to cease work—strike— 
as a final means of enforcing justice from 
an autocratic control of industry must be 
maintained. 

“If that is the whole meaning of the word 
‘strike,’ we shall have little quarrel, except 
in the case of policemen, firemen, railroad 
men in a body, and other public em- 
ployes who owe a duty to the public, 
and whose services are essential to the pub- 
lic life or safety. Even as to them, no one 
will doubt the individual right to resign— 
that is, to ‘cease work’—-when they find bet- 
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ter employment. But to become affiliated 
with another powerful organization and sub- 
ject to its orders, resigning in a body, is 
an unspeakable offense deserving of pun- 
ishment. 

“Every government is entitled to preserve 
itself or its people when the conditions arise 
that necessarily follow a general concerted 
and simultaneous quitting of work.” 


The Daily Iron and Steel Report pub- 
lishes the following article issued by the 
Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank at 
Los Angeles: 

“The greatest need of the hour, in Amer- 
ica, is to arouse in the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people a love of this country, for its 
institutions, its form of government, its 
past history and achievements; to restore to 
the mind of the average individual a respect 
for property rights; to establish a belief in 
the soundness of our government, its prin- 
ciples and policies; to awaken a realization 
that this nation is worth fighting for and 
preserving. Some departments of the pres- 
ent administration have been, for seven 
years, incubators of unrest and disloyalty, 
of socialism which is but one degree re- 
moved from Bolshevism. It is necessary 
for the thinking people and educators of 
the land to overcome the evils sown by 
preachments as to the new freedom, and 
the governing rights of the people, as dis- 
tinguished from their government. Our 
people get just such a government as they 
deserve, no better or no worse. In 1912, 
owing to the all-consuming ambition of 
Roosevelt, the conservative party of the 
nation, under which it had prospered pro- 
digiously, was broken down—temporarily de- 
stroyed—and the radical party of the nation, 
with its political nightmare, dreams, theo- 
ries and heresies of government, came into 
power. During the last seven years we 
have had democracy constantly preached to 
us, while autocracy been practiced. 
Liberty has been prated of and, at the 


same 
time, destroyed. Freedom of action has 
been boasted of, and the rights of all the 


people have been subjected to the domina- 
tion of a class. Th party in power, holding 
office through a majority popular vote, has 
ever arrogantly boasted about obeying the 
popular will, while, as a matter of fact, the 
popular will arid the advice of the brains 
and experience of the country have been 
deliberately ignored.” 


Senator King, in discussing the Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill with reference to the in- 
crease of efficiency in the enlisted person- 
nel of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, 
etc., said: 

“We are now departing from the faith of 
the fathers which developed this mighty 
people and builded this nation. We are to 
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become exotics, mere hothouse plants, de- 
pendents, and weaklings, greedily looking 
for gifts and contributions from govern- 
ments. We are de veloping a bureauracy; 
we are becoming a nation of office holders. 
Contemporaneous with the development of 
this condition, we are enlarging the powers 
and activities of the Federal Government. 
A large office holding class inevitably 
breaks down the limitations upon govern- 
ments. The erosion of constitutional re- 
strictions leads to consolidation and autoc- 
racy. The paternalistic tendencies of the 
Federal Government are apparent to the 
most superficial students and the regret is 


that so few raise their voices against an 
evil which in the end must modify and 
indeed change the very fundamentals of 


this republic. 

“IT may be old-fashioned, but I believe in 
this republic. I revere the Constitution of 
the United States and would preserve it in 
letter and in spirit I would have as little 
legislation as possible and permit the free 
development of the individual units con- 
stituting the state. 

“We are developing 
ence upon the Government, so that in all 
parts of the land there is a feeling that 
the Federal Government must play the part 
of a father. It must furnish work for the 
people and discharge the duties and respon- 
sibilities which should rest upon the indi- 
viduais and upon the states. 

‘The idea seems to be that we must have 
two classes of people in the United States 

the taxpayers and the hard-working civil- 
ian upon whose shoulders shall rest the 
burdens of the Government; and the vast 
army of governmental employees, whose 
numbers will constantly increase and 
whose labors are to be constantly light- 
ened. 

“We are to have two classes of people, 
apparently, in a short time in the United 
States, those who draw pensions and those 
who have to pay the pensions. 

“It may be that that is the right sort of 
a government to have. It may be that the 
Government should take over the railroads 
and the telegraphs and the telephones and 
all the public utilities and engage in all 
sorts of socialistic undertakings and en- 
terprises and have millions of men upon the 
pay rolls who will soon obtain pensions. 

“Speaking for myself, I am for this Re- 
public. I believe in preserving it and in 
fighting these dangerous and deadly isms 
which so craftily and in such pleasant form 
are preached by the false prophets who fill 
the land. 

“In the Senate we are strengthening the 
view that the Federal Government is omnip- 
otent and has no limitations upon its 
powers. 

“We spend much of*our time in creating 
offices and then a large part of the rest of 


a spirit of depend- 


| 
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compensation for 


the time in providing 
those who are in office.’ 

Congressman Luce, in discussing the Ur- 
gent Deficiency Bill, said: 

“No more grave crisis has confronted the 
people since the days immediately before 
the Civil War. Class is arrayed against 
class; social, political, and industrial in- 
stitutions are attached; millions of people 
are suffering from ills arising from condi- 
tions which they do not understand. The 
end of every month finds them poorer in 
purchasing power than when that month be- 
gan, forcing them to hardships to which 
they have never before been accustomed. 
Daily the cost of living rises, daily unrest 
spreads, daily there is more suffering from 


the maladjustment of wages and incomes. 


“The total assessed valuation of this 
country in 1912 was put at $187,000,000,000. 
The expenditures by the principal nations 
engaged in the war amounted to $186,000,- 
000,000. The amazing total of the economic 
cost of the war, estimated by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, is 
$338,000,000,000. 

“Last year with the war over, with our 
men returned from the front, with perhaps 
3,000,000,000 more toilers at our command, 
averaging it through the year, we actually 
produced less than in 1918. 

“It has been shown that in the case of 
one steel ship, launched not so long ago, 
400,000 hours of labor were required to pro- 
duce a ship, whose sister ship had been 
produced before the war by 200,000 hours 
of labor. The efficiency, the productive- 
ness in that one field, has been just cut in 
two. You may go through all the range 
of activities and find results of the same 
sort. The Pennsylvania Railroad reports 
that entirely apart from wages, it now takes 
127 men to do the work done by 100 in pre- 
war days. 

“There is $2,000,000,000 of flat money in 
circulation today, which means, roughly 
speaking, $20 of flat money for every indi- 
vidual in this country. 

“The panic of 1907 was a crisis typical 
of those that are due to inflation. Once 
more we find the situation as before all 
great crises, enormous increase of money, 
wild speculation; indifference of wage- 
earners; unwillingness to work; slackening 
of production; social unrest; strikes on 
every hand; protests against industrial, so- 
cial, and _ political conditions—everything 
forecasting a result that hitherto has been 
invariable. We can do nothing to remedy 
the situation by legislation. The program 
of work and save has been urged, but it 
has failed utterly. 

“At this moment the taxes placed on the 
people by the different cities in the United 
States for their own affairs amount to 
nearly $150 a family.” 
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Congressman McArthur, in a recent ad- 
dress on the floor of the House, said: 

“The overshadowing issue before the 
American people today is: ‘Shall we have 
government of, by, and for the people, or 
shall we have government of, by and for 
special interests?’ This question transcends 
all other issues now before the country and 
it is one that must be met squarely and 
fearlessly—not only by men in public office 
but by political parties and also by the great 
body of the people. It cannot be dodged 
or evaded, and, as it involves a principle, 
it cannot be compromised. 

“There is a vast distinction between an 
individual quitting work and a body of men 
engaging in a strike. A striker does not 
quit work in the sense of terminating his 
services; he joins with others in refusing 
to work and in trying to prevent others from 
filling his place until his demands are granted. 
He expects to return to his work under 
conditions prescribed by him and his asso- 
ciates and obtained by the rule of force 
rather than the rule of reason. He should 
not be permitted, in concert with his fel- 
lows, temporarily to quit work for the pur- 
pose of penalizing transportation in order 
to advance his own interests at the expense 
and damage to the public. 

“We hear much these days of the rights 
of organized labor, but we hear little of the 
rights of the general public, who, in the 
final analysis, bear the burden and pay the 
sacrifice demanded by the senseless strike. 

“Organized labor wishes to continue its 
mad orgy of applying the rule of force for 
the settlement of its demands. What is 
there so sacred about organized labor that 
it cannot submit its grievances to a legally 
constituted tribunal of the Government for 
adjudication? 

“Why should not organized labor be re- 
quired to meet the rest of us on common 
ground and submit itself to the same au- 
thority that governs us? 

“I do not believe in class legislation or 
class exemption. When the railroad broth- 
erhood chiefs came here and applied their 
‘strong arm’ methods to secure passage of 
the Adamson bill, I was one of those who 
opposed their program. It was essentially 
class legislation in the interests of a well- 
organized and highly efficient group of 
men. 

“It has been suggested that no antistrike 
legislation can be enforced. The _ history 
of our country, replete with accomplish- 
ment and progress, is sufficient answer to 
those who say that any law can not be 
enforced. 

“Tl have no quarrel with the legitimate 
aims and purposes of organized labor. I 
would not propose for it a law that would 
not apply with equal force to any and all 
other factions or elements, nor would I 
be willing to grant special privileges to or- 


. 
' 


ganized labor or any other group or fac- 
tion of our people. I am opposed to spe- 
cial privilege in all its forms, and believe 
in equal rights and equal obligations for all 
men. 


The Railway Age prints an _ interesting 
little article from Judge as an illustration 
of what will take place at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Nationalized 
Railways when the “Plumb Plan” is 
adopted: 

“At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the National Railways of America, Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, the following members were 
present: Representing the public, one; 
representing the employes, ten. 

The following business was transacted: 
Brother Janis, representing the employees 
as a whole, moved that a general wage in- 
crease of 25 per cent be adopted, effective 
January 1, 1920, all back pay bearing in- 
terest at 6 per cent compounded semi- 
annually; and to provide the funds neces- 
sary to meet this increase such advances 
be made in freight and passenger rates as 
will be required. Resolution adopted: 
Yeas, 10; nays, 1. 

Brother Smith, representing the trainmen, 
moved that Brother Barleycorn, who was 
dismissed on the X. Y. Z. Railway in 1918 
ior drinking on duty, be reinstated with 
full seniority rights and full pay from date 
of dismissal to time of resuming duty and 
with interest at 6 per cent compounded 
semi-annually, and that the officers who 
disciplined Brother Barleycorn be summarily 
dismissed from the service and -shall not 
again be employed on the National Rail- 
ways during their natural life. Carried: 
Yeas, 10; nays, }. 

Brother Leisure, representing employees 
at large, moved that the original plan of 
the Government to buy the railroads for 
twenty billions of dollars by assessing each 
of the 100,000,000 people $200; that the $200 
assessed to each of the 1,000,000 employes 
be returned to them and the public other 
than railway employees be made to pay this 
amount into the treasury; also that the 
original plan to divide the surplus equally 
between the employees and the Government 
be changed and that the employees here- 
after are entitled to all the surplus, as 
labor alone produces the surplus. Motion 
carried: Yeas, 10; nays, 1. 

Brother Carr, representing the trainmen, 
offered a resolution that all freight trains 
be hereafter limited to twelve cars in order 
that the number of crews be _ increased 


owing to reduction in traffic and in order 
that this be accomplished that the committee 
on equpiment be instructed to purchase the 
necessary 
complish 
nays, 1 


locomotives to ac- 
Carried: Yeas, 10; 


additional 
this result. 
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Chairman of the Board Rack offered a 
resolution that hereafter the board of direc- 
tors meet twice a week, that absent mem- 
bers be paid their fees, and that the fees 
be increased from 20 to $50 for each meet- 
ing of the board. 

Brother Straight of the trainmen offered 
a resolution that each freight train be pro- 
vided with a Pullman car, including buffet, 
and that a chef and waiter and porters be 
provided, and that all equipment and sup- 
plies, including food, be purchased by the 
railways. Carried unanimously, the public 
director having left the meeting to attend 
a political meeting. 

Brother Jones offered a resolution that 
special agents be appointed whose duty it 
shall be to report each case of employees 
doing anything outside of the — specified 
duty, a second offense to meet with prompt 


dismissal. Carried. 
The board considered the results of opera- 
tion for the year 1924, which was as fol- 


lows: 


Miles operated ha 300,000 
Gross earnings .... .. .$3,000,000,000 
Expenses 3,500,000,000 
Deficit 500,000,000 


A resolution was offered that inasmuch 
as no surplus was earned and whereas it 
requires as much effort on the part of em- 
ployees to make a deficit as a surplus, that 
the employees be voted a bonus of 10 per 
cent, on the deficit, making the sum of 
$50,000,000 to be distributed among the em- 
ployes and that an increase in freight and 
passenger rates be made to meet the require- 
ments. Carried: Yeas, 10; nays, 1. 

The Statesman of Boise, Idaho, has the 
following to say regarding the labor situa- 
tion: 

“Now that it is generally admitted that 
the continuous wage increases in important 
industries serve only to further accelerate 
the increase in the cost of living, some 
curious compromises are being made, which 
at best will furnish only a temporary basis 
for operations 

“In New York State, for instance, the 
commission appointed by Governor Smith 
has awarded a 15 per cent increase in pay 
to garment workers. One of the conditions 
on which the award is based is that this 
advance in wages shall not be followed by 
an increase in the price of clothing, but 
shall be met by increased production by the 
workers, and by new economies on the part 
of the manufacturers. Acceptance of an 
award of this kind by both sides constitutes 
a practical admission that the workers have 
not been producing to the maximum of their 
capacity, and that the manufacturers have 
either been making undue profits or else 
that they have careless in their 
operations that have wasted a sum 


been so 
they 
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equivalent to that which will be paid out 
in wage increases. 

“The New York garment makers’ agree- 
ment is interesting in that it protects the 
public from an immediate increase in prices, 
but the public will be interested to know 
what will be done the next time the workers 
ask for more pay, if by that time labor’s 
production is at a maximum and the margin 
of profit for the manufacturers is at a mini- 
mum.” 


AUDITING OF TAX RETURNS 
BRINGS HUGE RETURN TO U. S. 


Through an audit of back income and 
war profit taxes the Internal Revenue 
Bureau of the Treasury Department has 
collected $200,000,000 of back taxes and 
anticipates the collection Of an additional 
billion or billion and a half. 

Internal Revenue Commissioner Roper 
and J. H. Callan, his assistant, explained the 
matter in recent testimony before the House 
Appropriations Committee in connection 
with estimates of appropriations required to 
make the audit. 

Auditing of returns up to $5,000 are 
handled by the revenue collectors, amount- 
ing in number to about 2,750,000, while one 
million returns, of larger value and compli- 
cated natuye, are audited in Washington. The 
last revenue law, said Mr. Roper, instead of 
simplifying the bureau’s problem, incor- 
porated relief provisions which involve valu- 
ation and other problems requiring months 
of study and research. It involved among 
other things the value of lands, forests, 
mining and oil properties, plants, machinery, 
property and goods. Under the law of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1919, the bureau secured an appro- 
priation of $7,500,000 to audit old returns, 
running back to 1909. The audit has been 
completed up to the 1917 returns. The 
bureau is now consolidating the auditing of 
returns for 1917 and 1918. The audit to 
date has netted the Government a revenue 
of $200,000,000. 

The audit has shown errors both ways. It 
has adjusted items both in the interest of 
the Government and of the taxpayer. The 
plan is to complete the audit within the 
next year, so that the taxpayer may know 
his liability and receive any money due 
him or the Government receive money due 
it. 

Under the method worked out by the 
bureau for the audit of these large returns 
the directors of large business enterprises 
will be furnished at the earliest possible 
time the basis on which they can reckon 
with the Government in the future and 
project their plans with certainty, command 
the confidence of. bankers, and furnish the 
Government tax returns which will require 
less technical attention. There are returns 
concerning which special field examinations 


have been made and reports of additional 
tax liability made by agents. In many of 
these cases such technical questions as are 
involved in valuations, depletion, deprecia- 
tion and amortization make it difficult to 
determine the exact tax liability. It will 
require many months to satisfy taxpayers 
on these technical questions. 

The Commissioner believes the Govern- 
ment should receive interest on these back 
taxes. He has decided to hurriedly examine 
and review the field agents’ findings, give 
the taxpayer a further opportunity to be 
heard through a 30-day notice of a proposed 
assessment of additional taxes, thus giving 
him in effect a 40-day notice of this tax 
liability and permit him to file or appear in 
person and present additional facts. After 
the tax is assessed the taxpayer will have 
his legal right to file a claim in abatement 
and-have the matter again reviewed, but 
the advantage to the Government will be 
that the interest will accrue to the Govern- 
ment on the anount of additional tax which 
is finally found to be due. 

Mr. Roper said some taxpayers would 
contend that the Government should defer 
assessing these taxes until all disputed 
questions are settled, but he did not believe 
this could be maintained against the Gov- 
ernment in its present war emergency. His 
analysis showed that in the returns now in 
hand there is lodged for the Government 
about a billion and a half dollars that ought 
to be gotten into the Treasury in twelve 
months’ time. Returns will be audited in 
the order of their size and importance. 
About two-thirds of the unassessed taxes 
are in a group of about 15,000 returns. 
These are the so-called consolidated returns 
of corporations of all kinds which have many 
subsidiary companies, to the number of 5 
to 20 per return. In this group of 15,000 
returns the bureau expects to find the 
greater part of the additional taxes due. The 
work of audit will require about 750 ex- 
perienced men who understand the compli- 
cations of consolidated returns. The audit 
will determine tax liability and relieve un- 
certainty that is oppressive to the country 
and to the particular taxpayers. All lead- 
ing industries are involved in these consoli- 
dated returns. They will be considered in 
the order of their fiscal and economic im- 
portance. The cost of the audit would be 
about three million dollars, the pay of audi- 
tors being from $4,000 to $6,000 a year. 

Mexico has found that hoarding of silver 
coins has taken place, with a consequent 
shortage of silver change. This has led 
to the government’s imposition of strict 
limitations upon silver exportations, which 
specify that 50 per cent of the bullion pro- 
duced may be purchased by the govern- 
ment and not more than 50 per cent of 
production may be exported—Bureau of 
Mines. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Under this heading THE MINING 
ConGreEss JOURNAL will hereafter carry 
a concise review of various orders, opin- 
ions and reports affecting freight rates 
throughout the country issued by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the 
Railroad Administration or any organi- 
zation that may be made by law to suc- 
ceed in any way to the functions of these 
two departments. The purpose is to get 
before our members the principal gov- 
ernment mandates which affect our com- 
modities, with a view to eliciting in- 
quiries. It is not practicable to include 
much detail, but we are so equipped that 
we can give, upon inquiry, a full and 
complete analysis of any of the traffic 
problems which are brought to our at- 
tention. We hope that this chapter w™ 
be of interest and that you will advise us 
of your problems in order that we may 
give to each one the personal and com- 
plete attention which it cannot have i» 
a review of this character. 


Decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Coal. In a case brought by the Utilities 
Development Corporation et al, the commis- 
sion has found a rate of 70 cents per net 
ton on run-of-mine bituminous coal, in car- 
loads, from Bicknell, Ind., to Edwardsport, 
Ind, initiated by the Director General of 
Railroads, unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded 40 cents per net ton. Reparation 
is awarded. 

In the Plymouth Coal Company case the 
commission has found rates on anthracite 
coal, carloads, from Plymouth, Luzerne, 
and Kingston, in the Wyoming coal region 
of Pennsylvania, to South Amboy, N. J. 
f.o. b. vessel for transshipment, to have been 
unreasonable from April 9, 1910, to March 
31, 1916. A similar finding is made as to 
the rates from the same points to New York 
lighterage station, N. J., f.o.b. vessels, to 
the extent that the rates exceeded, per ton 
of 2,240 pounds, $1.45 on prepared sizes and 
$1 35 on smaller sizes. Reparation is awarded. 
The maintenance of the rates under attack, 
as compared with rates contemporaneously 
in effect from other anthracite coal regions 
to tidewater, not shown to have resulted in 
undue preference or undue prejudice. 


New Complaints 


Docket No. 11180—Empire Refineries Co., 
Tulsa, v. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Filed January 26 against unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates on refined oil from Cushing to 
Vaughn, N. M. 


Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 


Docket No. 
Philadelphia, v. 
et al. 

Filed January 26 against a rate of 52.5 cents 
on gasoline from lowa Park, Tex., to West- 
wego, La., for export, as unjust and unreason- 
able because in excess of a rate of 24.5 cents, 
which was the legal rate in effect when a pre- 
tended cancellation was made under General 
Order No. 28. 

Asks for reparation. 


11185—Union Petroleum 
Fort Worth & 


Co., 
Denver City 


Docket No. 11186—Shaffer Oil and Refining 
Co., Chicago, v. M., K. & T. et al. 

Filed January 26 against a rate of 19.5 cents 
on gas oil from Cushing, Okla., to Neodesha, 
Kan., as unjust and unreasonable. 

\sks for a rate of 14.5 cents and reparation. 


Docket No. 11190—Perry County Coal Cor- 
poration et al, v. Director General et al. 

Filed January 24 against unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates on coal from complainant’s mines 
in the Belleville (Ill.) Group to points of desti- 
nation on the Mississippi River & Bonne Terre 
Railway. 

Asks for the establishment of joint through 
rates and reparation. 


Docket No. 11192—The Lehigh Valley Light 
& Power Co. v. Director General et al. 

Filed February 6; attacks as unjust and un- 
reasonable a rate of 40 cents per ton assessed 
for switching of anthracite boiler fuel from 
various nearby points to Hauto, Pa. 

Reparation is prayed for. 


Docket No. 11195—Ohio Cities Gas Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, v. Central of New Jersey et al. 

Filed January 30; attacks as unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on sulphuric acid or 
sludge acid from Cabin Creek Junction, W. 
Va., to Carteret, N. J. 

Asks for reparation down to the basis of a 
rate of 28.5 cents established December 15, 1919, 


Spent 


Docket No. 11196—Ohio Cities Gas Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, v. B. & O. et al. 

Filed January 30 against unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates on petroleum and its products 


from Cabin Creek Junction to Minneapolis. 
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Asks for just and reasonable rates and rep- 
aration. 

Docket No. 11202— Seaboard By-Product 
Coke Co. v. Director General. 

Filed January 31 against the sixth-class rate 
of 7 cents on coke from Wharton, N. J., to 
Nepcong, and of 9 cents to Kearny Junction, as 
unjust and unreasonable. 

Asks for a rate of $1.10 per net ton and a re- 
consignment charge of $5 and reparation. 

Docket No. 11206—Royal Bank of Canada, 
Hamilton, Ontario, assignee of D. A. Brebner, 
Ltd., v. S. A. L.-et al. 

Filed February 2 against unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates on bawrite ore from Richland, Ga., 
to Hamilton, Ontario. 

Asks tor reparation. 


Docket No. 11218—Wilbur Lumber Co., Mil- 
waukee, v. P. C. C. & St. L. et al. 

Filed February 5 against unjust, unreasonable 
and unduly discriminatory rates on coal from 
mines in Illinois to Illinois destinations. 

Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 


Docket No. 11219—Sinclair Refining Co., 
Chicago, v. A., T. & S. F. et al. 

Filed February 7 against unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates on sludge acid trom points in 
Kansas and ®klahoma to Coffeyville, Kans., for 
treatment for the recovery of sulphuric acid 
prior to December 2, 1918. 

Asks for reparation down to a basis of 10 
cents to June 25, 1918, and 12.5 cents since that 
time. 

Docket No. 11224—Chicago Coal Merchants 
Association v. A., T. & S. F. et al. 

Filed February 7 against the practice in Chi- 
cago of making terminal delivery charges on 
coal and coke while assessing the flat Chicago 
rates against other commodities as unjust and 
discrimination against coal and coke. 

Asks for flat rates and reparation. 


Docket No. 11225—Lawton (Okla.) Refining 
Co. & P. et al. 

Filed February 9 against a rate of 9 cents on 
crude oil from Junction City, Okla., to Lawton, 
Okla., as unjust and unreasonable in compari- 
son with a subsequently established rate of 7 
cents. 

Asks for reparation down to the 7-cent rate, 
amounting to about $4,800. 


F. C. Mintzlaff et al v. 


Docket No. 11230. 


Director General, Santa Fe, et al. 

Filed February 16 against unjust and dis- 
criminatory rates on coal from mines on lines 
of defendants to various points in Illinois and 
Wisconsin because of absence of through rates. 

Prayer is for joint through rates and repara- 
tion. 


Docket No. 11231—Suzuki & Company vy. Di- 
rector General et al. 

Filed February 14 against unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates on pig iron shipped from Birming- 
ham, St. Louis, Chicago and Wharton, N. J., to 
Seattle for transhipment to Japan. Allegation 
is made that rates assessed exceeded the rates 
on iron and steel articles. 

Reparation of over $25,000 is prayed for. 

Docket No. 11232— Lodwick-White Coal 
Company, Mystic, Iowa, et al v. C., B. & Q. 
et al. 

Filed February 9 against unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates applying on coal from mines on 
line of lowa Southern Utilities Company, to 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri and Colorado 
points. 

Asks just and reasonable rates. 


Docket No. 11159 (Sub. No. 1)—Home 
Petroleum Co., Oklahoma City, v. A., T. & S. F. 
et al. 

Filed February 11 against unjust, unreason- 
able and prejudicial rates on crude petroleum 
from points in the Burkburnett, Ranger and 
Shreveport groups to Oklahoma City, rates 
being said to favor Okmulgee, Sapulpa, Cushing 
and points in Missouri and Texas. 

Asks for reparation amounting to $20,000 and 
just and reasonable rates. 


Refining Co., Petrolia, Pa., v. Director General 
et al. 

Filed February 16 against unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates on petroleum products from Pe- 
trolia, Pa., to Memphis, Tenn. 

Asks for just and reasonable rates and rep- 
aration, 


Dacket No. 11244—Producers Refining Com- 
pany v. Director General, I. C. R. R. Co. et al. 

Filed February 19; attacks alleged unjust and 
unreasonable demurrage charges on naphtha 
shipped from Gainesville, Tex., to Louisville, 
Ky., and returned to Gainesville. 

Asks for reparation. 


Docket No. 11246—Southern Carbon Co., 
Monroe, La,, v. Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 

Filed February 17 against unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates on liguified petroleum gas from 
points in Louisiana to interstate destinations by 
reason of the absence of joint rates. 

Asks for just and reasonable joint rates and 
reparation. 


Docket No. 11249—Ludlow Manufacturing 
Associates, Ludlow and Boston, Mass., v. Phil- 
adelphia & Reading et al. 

Filed February 24 against unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates on barley or culm coal from mines 
on the Philadelphia & Reading to Ludlow. 

Asks for cease and desist order and repara- 
tion. 


| 
Docket No. 11237—W. H. Daugherty & Son 
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Docket No. 11253—Pittsburgh Terminal Rail- 
road and Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., v. P. R. R. 
et al. 

Filed February 
natory rates on 
Side Belt 
Clairton, to 


24 against unjustly discrimi- 
coal from mines of the West 
Railroad between Pittsburgh and 
destinations east of Harrisburg, 
through the failure to make joint rates from 
them ; because unjustly discriminatory in 
that the mines which have an advantage east of 
Harrisburg are able to reach markets west of 
Pittsburgh on the same terms as mines on the 
West Side Belt. 

Asks for reasonable rates not higher than 
those from Westmoreland and Greensburg 
groups, to destinations east of Harrisburg. 


also 


Tentative Reports 
Docket No. 10865—Frank Coakley et al v. 
Director General et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Attorney-Examiner R. E. Quirk, the 
syllabus of which is as follows: 

“Rates exacted for the transportation of 
anthracite coal in carloads from the Carbondale 
district in Pennsylvania to South Utica, N. Y.. 
for delivery on the West Shore Railroad found 
to have been and to be relatively unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial to the extent they ex- 


ceeded or may exceed the rates contempora- 
neously in effect from the Carbondale district 
to Utica, N. Y. Reasonable and non-prejudicial 


rates prescribed. Reparation awarded.” 


Docket No. 10778 (and Sub. No. 1)—The 85 
Mining Company v. A. & N. M. Ry. Co. et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner Harris Fleming, the sylla- 
bus of which is as follows: 5: 

“Rate of 55 cents per 100 pounds charged on 
tank-carloads of fuel oil from Shale and Kerto, 
Cal., to °85 Mine,” N. Mex., found to have 
been unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 
49 cents. Reparation awarded.” 

Docket No. 10675—-Constantin 
et al v. Director General et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner F. H. Barclay, 
of which is as follows: 

“1. Rates on petroleum and its products, in 
carloads, from Devol, Frederick and Altus, 


Refining Co. 


the syllabus 


Okla., to points to which rates on the same com- 
re Bg fixed in Midcontinent Oil Rates, 
36 I. . 109, found unreasonable and unduly 


stejudiciat to the extent that they exceed the 
rates prescribed in ’estern Petroleum Refining 
Association v. Director General et al., Docket 
No. 10511, from Burkburnett and Wichita Falls, 
Tex., and points grouped therewith to the same 
destinations. 

“2. Rates on those 
from Devol, 
Texas found 


commodities, 
Frederick and 
unreasonable 


in carloads, 
Altus to points in 
and unduly preju- 


dicial to the extent that they exceed the rates on 
ap- 


the same commodities contemporaneously 
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plicable from Shreveport, La., Texas points 
for like distances.” 

Docket No. 10643—Lukens Steel Company v. 
Director General et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner J. T. Money 
which is as follows: 

“Rate on bituminous coal in 
certain points in West Vi 
Pa., not shown to have bee 
plaint dismissed.” 


, the syllabus of 


carloads from 
rginia to Coatesville, 
n unreasonable. Com- 


Docket No. 10918—Thomas Lron Company v. 
Director General. 

A tentative report in this 
posed by Examiner T. M 
bus of which is as follows 

of 65 per net ton 
board, 


case has been pro- 
Woodward, the sylla- 


on coke 
» Hellertown, Pa., 
laint 


from Sea- 
found not un- 
dismissed.” 


Docket No. 10782—Alden Coal Company v. 
Rock Island Southern Railway Company et al. 

\ tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Attorney Examiner W. A. Disque, the 
syllabus of which is as f 

“Rates on coal, 


in carloads, from Matherville 
to Hopewell, IL, initiated by the Director Gen- 
eral, found unreasonable. Reparation denied be- 
cause of the legal absence of the real party in 
interest.” 


Docket No. 


vania Company 


10729—Ni 


Director 


York and Pennsyl- 
General et al. 

\ tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Attorney Examiner C. F. Gerry, the 
syllabus of which is as follows 


“Rates of $1.10 per gross ton for the trans- 
portation of bituminous coal, carloads, from the 
Snow Shoe, Grass Flat. Munson and Hawk 


Run districts of central Pennsylvania applicable 
via the lines of the New 


York Central and 
Pennsylvania Railroads to Lock Haven, Pa., 
not found to have been or to be unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 
Complaint dismissed.” 


Docket No. 10787—Parlin & Orendorff Com- 
pany v. Director General et al. 

\ tentative report in this 
posed by Examiner F. H. 
of which is as follows: 

“Rates of $3.45 and $3.40 per net ton charged 
on carload shipments of bituminous coal be- 
tween September, 1918, and February, 1919, 
from Yamacraw and Worley, Ky., via Peoria, 
Ill., to Canton, IL, found been unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded the 
present rates of $325 and $3.15 per net ton, re- 
spectively. Reparation awarded.” 


ase has been pro- 
Barclay, the syllabus 


} 
Nave 


Docket No. 10846—Old Ben Coal Cor 
et al v. Director General et al. 
\ tentative report in this case has been pro- 


poration 


posed by Examiner J. Edgar Smith, the sylla- 
bus of which ts as follows 
lt is proposed that the mission find 


4 


“Combination rates on various shipments of 
coal from West Frankfort and Christopher, IIL, 
to West Allis, Wis., in effect prior to December 
16, 1918, were unreasonable to the extent that 
they included double increases under the 
Fifteen Per Cent Case and General Order No. 
28. Reparation awarded and under charges 
waived.” 

Docket No. 10847—Oklahoma Producing & 
Refining Corporation of America y. Director 
General et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner H. B. Armes, the syllabus 
of which is as follows: 

“Proposed recommendation: 

“Rates on empty tank cars on their own 
wheels from Harvey, Ill, to Muskogee, Okla.. 
found to have been and to be unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial. Reasonable rates prescribed. 
Reparation awarded.” 

Docket No. 11010—Thomas Iron Company vy. 
Director General et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner T. M. Woodward, the sylla- 
bus of which is as follows: 

“Rate of $1.30 per net ton on coke from Sea- 
board, N. J., to Hokendanqua, Pa., found not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed.” 


Docket No. 10821—United Verde Extension 
Mining Company vy. Director General et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner Harris Fleming, the sylla- 
bus of which is as follows: 

“Rate on infusorial earth, in carloads, from 
Lompoc, Cal., to Clarkdale, Ariz., found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded and maximum 
reasonable rate prescribed for the future.” 

Docket No. 10984—Atlantic Refining Co. v. 
Director General et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Attorney Examiner R. E. Quirk, the 
syllabus of which is as follows: 

“1. The fact that certain rates on petroleum 
naphtha were voluntarily readjusted since June 
25, 1918. causing reductions and increases, does 
not of itself justify the presumption that the 
rates established June 25 were unreasonable. 

“2. Rates legally applicable on petroleum 
naphtha from Crichton, La., to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
found to have been unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded the aggregate of the intermediate 
rate of 54 cents between June 25 and August 1, 
1918, and 47.5 cents after August 1, 1918. Rep- 
aration awarded and reasonable rates for the 
future prescribed.” 


Docket No. 10779—E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. vy. Director General et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner E. L. Gaddess, the syllabus 
of which is as follows: 

“It is recommended that the commission find: 

“Rates charged for transportation of 10 car- 
loads of bituminous coal originating at mines in 
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Pennsylvania and West Virginia shipped to 
Philadelphia, and thence reshipped to Carneys 
Point, N. J., not found to have been unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed.” 

Docket No. 10855—Empire Refineries, Inc., 
v. Director General et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner H. B. Armes, the syllabus 
of which is as follows: 

“Proposed finding: 

“Rate of 19.5 cents per 100 pounds on gas oil, 
in carloads, from Ponca City, Okla., to Neo- 
desha, Kans., found to be unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial. Reasonable maximum rate of 
14.5 cents prescribed for the future.” 

Docket No. 10956—Atlantic Refining Co. v. 
Director General et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner Royal McKenna, the sylla- 
bus of which is as follows: 

“Rate on petroleum lubricating oil, in tank 
cars, from Cabin Creek Junction, W. Va., to 
Philadelphia, Pa., not shown to have been un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly 
prejudicial. Reparation denied and complaint 
dismissed.” 


Docket No. 10863—Charleston Ore Company 
v. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner Royal McKenna, the sylla- 
bus of which is as follows: 

“Rate on pyrites cinders, in carloads, from 
Wilmington, N. C., to Charleston, S. C,, found to 
have been unreasonable. Reparation awarded.” 


Docket No. 10960—Frank Samuel v. Director 
General and Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner Royal McKenna, the sylla- 
bus of which is as follows: 

“Rate on a carload of chrome ore from Potts- 
ville, Pa., to Conshohocken (East), Pa., found 
to have been unreasonable. Collection of out- 
standing under charges waived. Complaint dis- 
missed.” 


Petition For Rehearing 


Docket No. 8899—Canton Chamber of Com- 
merce v. Pennsylvania Co, et al. 

A petition for rehearing of this case has been 
filed for defendants by James Stillwell, W. N. 
King and W. A. Parker. The commission in its 
opinion held: That rates via the lines of the 
Pennsylvania Company for the transportation 
of bituminous coal from Pittsburgh and Con- 
nellsyille districts in Pennsylvania subjected 
Canton, Ohio, to undue prejudice and disadvan- 
tage and unduly preferred Youngstown and 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The grounds for rehearing are: 

1. Many changes occurred in the rates be- 
tween the date case was submitted and the date 
decision was reached, a period of nearly three 
The changes were brought about by the 


years. 
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Fifteen Per Cent Case and General Order No. 
28, and other subsequent readjustments, the last 
one having been made after agreement with 
shippers. The defendants desire now to intro- 
duce this agreement. 

2. That the commission has erred in finding 
prejudice to exist against Canton because no 
consideration was given to any line entering 
Canton except the Pennsylvania, when the fact 
is that several other lines handle a large part of 
the Canton coal business. Further, the com- 
mission considered Canton proper by itself 
when it should have considered the ‘Canton 
group, and did not take proper notice of dis- 
tances. 


Miscellaneous Orders 


Released Rates Order No. 98—Ore and 
Concentrates, in Carloads, from Okanogan, 
Wash., to Tacoma, Wash., Grand Forks, 
B. C., and Northport, Wash. This order, en- 
tered February 14, authorizes the Great 
Northern Railroad in response to 20th Sec- 
tion Application No. 118, to establish, upor 
not less than ten days’ notice, and maintain 
rates on ore and concentrates in -carloads, 
dependent upon value declared in writing 
by the shipper or agreed upon in writing 
as the released value of the property. 

Fourth Section Order No. 7596—Coal from 
Mines in West Virginia. This order, en- 
tered February 17, is responsive to Appli- 
cation No. 11424 of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, filed by Agent Cook for various 
carriers. It authorizes the petitioners to es- 
tablish rates on bituminous and cannel coal, 
carloads, from stations on the B. & O., 
Charleston Division (formerly Coal & Coke 
Railroad), Milliken, W. Va., to Burnsville, 
W. Va, inclusive; to stations on the B. & O. 
(Southwest Division), Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
Madisonville, Ohio, inclusive, also Sedams- 
ville, Ohio, via Charleston, W. Va., Kana- 
wha & Michigan Railroad and Grosvenor, 
Ohio, the same as the rates contempora- 
neously in effect on like traffic from stations 
on the line of the Kanawha & Michigan 
Railroad in West Virginia, to the samc des- 
tinations, and to maintain higher rates to 
intermediate points on the B. & O. (South- 
west Division) west of Grosvenor, Ohio, 
provided that the rates of said intermediate 
points shall not exceed the rate to Cincin- 
nati by more than 20 cents per ton of 2,000 
pounds. 

Ex Parte No. 69—Rates between Official 
Classification Territory and the South. My 
attention has been called to copy of a letter 
written February 10 by the chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the 
Director General of Railroads. Ex Parte 
No 69 was an investigation of the above 
rates for the purpose of advising the Direc- 
tor General regarding the commission’s de- 
cision in the Fifteen Per Cent Case. The 
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Director General was first advised “That 
the established differentials should be main- 
tained and that the joint through rates to 
and from the south should not be increased 
by more than the increases specifically al- 
lowed by the order of the commission in 
the Fifteen Per Cent Case, which increases 
applied only to the earnings accrued to the 
northern lines whether they be locals, pro- 
portionals or specifics.” Subsequently the 
Director of Traffic submitted a new basis 
of rates, and the commission now advises 
him that they cannot be completely checked 
in time to be of any service to the Adminis- 
tration, but that from such examination as 
has been made it appears that some of the 
rates are not increased as they were per- 
mitted to be increased in the Five Per Cent 
Case. In other words, permission is now 
asked to increase the old rates by 5 per cent 
and then add the 15 per cent authorized in 
the Fifteen Per Cent Case. This interpre- 
tation is said to be wrong. The northern 
carriers are permitted an increase of 15 per 
cent on the traffic involved whether the 
rates are local, proportional or specific. 
These increases must not violate the Fourth 
Section and must be made through proper 
tariffs. 


Earnings 


The Report of the Director General to 
the President shows that during the twenty- 
six months of federal operation of railroads 
there has been a net loss to the Government 
of approximately $854,423,434, in addition to 
a sum of $1,031,899,451, which is the total of 
items of indebtedness and investment. This 
latter sum, in the course of events, should 
be returned to the Government. To date, 
including provisions in the new Transporta- 
tion Act which the President has approved, 
Congress has appropriated $1,450,000,000, so 
that an additional appropriation of nearly 
$500,000,000 will have to be made by Con- 
gress in order to close up affairs of the Rail- 
road Administration. 


Railroad 


The Director General has been very busy 
during the month of February winding up 
affairs in order that the roads could go back 
to their owners on March 1. The changes 
in personnel occur mostly in the Washing- 
ton office and the Divisions of Operation, 
Traffic, Labor, and Public Service were the 
first ones to be eliminated, whatever re- 
mains of their duties having been turned 
over to the new Division of Liquidation 
Claims, headed by Max Thelan, formerly 
Director of Public Service. The Law and 
Accounting Divisions will continue to func- 
tion, and the Director General will remain 
until about May 1, at which time he expects 
to resume practice of the law. The labor 
problems remaining unsettled are to be in 


‘ 
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the direct charge of two assistants to the 
Director General, Mr. C. S. Lake and Mr. 
J. A Franklin, who will handle labor mat- 
ters in connection with the Railway Boards 
of Adjustment and the Director General. 
The Director General of Railroads has been 
directly authorized by the President to carry 
on the duties of the Fuel Administrator. 
This authority was delegated to him by Mr. 
Garfield some time ago, but since the ques- 
tion has been raised the President has now 
given him the authority direct. 


STUDY OF VEHICULAR TUNNEL 
GASES WOULD AID MINING 


Rice, Chief Mining Engineer, 
Bureau of Mines, recently before the Senate 
\ppropriations Committee discussed the 
question as to whether the bureau was within 
its scope in carrying on investigations re- 
lating to studies of gases in vehicular tun- 
nels. The organic act establishing the 
bureau called upon it to investigate methods 
of mining with special relation to health and 
safety, with sanitation involved. Inquiry 
came very carly to the bureau in connection 
with the toxic effect of carbon monoxide 
gas encountered in mining work, in the use 
of explosives and in rescue and other opera- 
tions following explosions. The proposition 
was also put up by the inspection depart- 
ments of a number of states as to the safety 
of miners in the use of gasoline in locomo- 
tives underground, and an investigation was 
made on that phase. The gasoline loco no- 
tives used underground are essentially the 
same type of internal-combustion engines as 
those used on trucks and automibles, and 
any investigation which would produce in- 
formation about the extent of toxic gases 
given off and the effect upon health would 
be of great advantage to the bureau, whether 
conducted in a laboratory, a test chamber, 
or anywhere else. 

Mr. said most of these tests could 
not be actually conducted in a mine because 
the conditions in the mine could not be 
controlled as in some artificially constructed 
chamber. 

The bureau early found that it could not 
get very direct information as to the effect 
of gases upon health and were obliged to 
rely upon some early tests made in England, 
mostly relating to the presence of large 
amounts of carbon monoxide in the air. 

In the investigations of the bureau about 
smelters and in mines, cases have been en- 
countered where men were exposed to small 
quantities of carbon monoxide, and the 
question was to what extent they had been 
affected. In certain instances it was recom- 
mended to the bureau that gasoline loco- 
motives and pumping engines should be re- 
moved from certain mines and tunnels in 
order to make the air safe for men to 
breathe. These requests came from the in- 


George 
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spection departments of states in 
instances. 
rhe immediate emergency came in this 


manner through the tunnel which is now 


many 


being projected under the Hudson River 
between New Jersey and New York and 
another tunnel which is about to be con- 


structed in Pittsburgh, both to be used by 
trucks and automobiles. One is also project- 
ed in New Orleans. 

Tunnel investigations were apparently new 
and had to do with the effect of breathing 
small quantities of carbon monoxide over 
long periods by policemen and traffic men. 

Mr. Feltner, supervising chemist of the 
bureau, has had charge of the practical 
features of this work and has found that 
starters in the Grand Central Station in 
New York have been affected by the gaso- 
line fumes in the covered way. 

Chairman Warren thought this was a pub- 
lic health matter and that the Public Health 
Service would ask for the same work. Mr 
Rice explained that the Mines Bureau i- 
in cooperation with the Public Health Serv- 
ice and its Dr. Sayres has by detail been 
made chief surgeon of the Bureau of Mines, 
his salary being paid by the Public Health 
Service and his traveling expenses by the 
Bureau of Mines. The bureau also has four 


other surgeons at present detailed to thet 
mine rescue cars from the Public Health 
Service. 

Direct request had been made on_ the 


Interior Department by the authorities con- 
structing the tunnel to have the investiga 
tion made. The New York and New Jer- 
sey Comnissioners were paying about two 
thirds of the expense. 

Senator Calder, N. Y., said a representa 
tive of the commission came to him last 
October and explained that there was no 
other place where the information could be 
obtained as accurately and = speedily as 
through the Bureau of Mines. It was not 
fair that New York and New Jersey should 
bear all the expense of an investigation the 
results of which would be valuable for such 
construction hereafter and for other tunne! 


construction. The tunnel would cost be- 
tween twelve and fourteen million dollars 
and would be a great national highway 


purely for vehicles. It had not been deter- 
mined whether the tunnel should be free of 
tolls. But there was no tunnel in the coun- 
try more important for the uses of the 
country. It could carry mail, coal, troops. 
etc. 


Pig Iron Exports Drop 


The exports of pig iron for December 
dropped 32 per cent compared to the No- 
vember figures. Total exports of pig iron 
for the year amounted to about 313,320 tons. 

Bureau of Mines 
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PATENTS 


ConbucTeD By JOHN Boyte, Jr. 


1,326,.908—Samuel H. Boylan, Joplin, Mo. 

Hydraulic Classifier provided with means 
within the apparatus for maintaining the 
level of the bed of crushed rock or sand at 
a selected height, such means being oper- 
ated by the weight of the bed. Also means 
for supporting the weight of the bed, there 
by relieving the outlet valve of the load. 


1,327 052—Jacoh M. London, Tunnelton, Pa.; 


assigned to George M. Crawford and Emil M. 


Rkefior, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Coal Mining and Loading Machine pro- 
vided with cutting mechanism in which the 
parts are so shaped and arranged on a trav- 
cling frame that the cutters may operate at 
any angle necessary. The cutting mecha- 
nism is mounted for movement so that a cut 
may be made equal to the width of the 
mine and of any depth necessary. Means 
are also provided for supporting the cutters 
at different heights so as to accommodate 
varying widths of the veins of coal. The 
cutters are also adjustable to a plurality of 
positions and vibration thereby prevented 


1,327,053—Jacob London, Tunnelton, Pa. ; 
assigned to George M. Crawford and Emil M. 
Refior, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Coal Excavating and Loading Apparatus 
in which there is a carriage mounted for ver- 
tical and horizontal movements, and coal 
feeders swingingly connected to the car- 
riage, and each including an upper and a 
lower rake device of different capacities. 


1,327 491—I illiam S. Pierce, Franklin, Pa. 


Swage for Use in Oil Wells. 


1,327,536—Alerander T. Elliott, Los Angeles 
Cal. 

Leaching Process for low-grade ores, 
using hydrochloric acid solution for the 
leaching agent, filtering, evaporating out the 
chloride from the filtrate, heating the chlo- 
ride to decompose it, and using the chlorine 
vapor to reproduce the leaching solution. 

1,327,537—Guy H. Elmore, Swarthmore, Pa 

Jig. The object of the invention is to 
equalize the water flow or pulsations in jigs 
having large screens, or in jigs having ver- 
tically offset screens, so that the jigging ac- 
tion will be effective over the entire screen 
regardless of differences in the depth of the 
bed. 


1,327,572—Henry Ryan, Boulder, Colo.; as- 
signed to National Oil Machinery Corp. of 
New York. 


Process of Recovering Bituminous Matter 
from Shale, consisting in digesting the shale 
in a closed retort with a body of heavy oil 
under the action of heat at a temperature in- 
sufficiently high to effect substantial distilla- 
tion of heavy fractions, but high enough to 
effectively liquefy heavy hydrocarbons con- 
tained in the shale 


D. Fish, Portland, Oreg. 

Amalgamator involving a container for 
holding a sodium tin amalgam, means for 
moving the ore through the amalgam at 
varying depths and in such a way that the 
different metals will assume a position in the 
amalgam according to their specific gravi- 
ties. 


M. Ballard, Drumright, 
Okla.; assigned to Sun Co., Philadelphia. 

Apparatus for Separating Oil and Gas Di- 
rect from the Wells. 


1,327,781—Samuel R. Scholes, Beaver, Pa. 
and Ralph PF. Brenner, Rochester, Pa.; assigned 
to J. Howard Fry, Rochester, Pa. 

Process of Extracting Potassium from 
Potash Bearing Minerals. 


1,327,782—Samuel Scholes, Beaver, Pa.; 
assigned to H. C. Fry Glass Co., Rochester, Pa. 

Process of Obtaining Combined Potas- 
sium from Minerals. 


1,327,854—I illiant Bludworth, Fairoaks, 
Cal. 
Rocking Cradle for placer mining. 


1,327, 868—H1. 4. Herpst, Norwat, Mich. 
Mine Pump. 


1.327, 885—Lincoln C. Stockton and Charles 
I’. Goddard, Denver, Colo.; assigned to the 
Metal Separation Co., Denver. 

Concentrating Apparatus comprising a 
sluice having an opening in the bottom 
thereof, a readily removable tank positioned 
below said opening, means on the under side 
of said sluice to discharge water into said 
tank, and means to seal said tank against 
said under side of the sluice. 


1,327,902—Henry Bolthoff, Denver, Colo. 

Concentrating Table, the surface of which 
is covered with a relatively coarse metal 
mesh material, as wire screen. 
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1,327,913—Howard Rk. Hughes, Houston, Tex 

heeary Boring Drill of the roller type for 
use in drilling oil wells in which the cutting 
or drilling operations are performed by 
means of rotary cutters, two of them — 
side cutters for drilling the periphery and ; 
central cross roller for cutting the center of 
the bottom of the hole. 


1,327,914 
Tex. 

Pump Piston for oil well pumps in which 
the wear in the piston and working barrel is 
remedied by the expansion of the parts of 
the piston so that a tight fit is maintained 


Granville A. Humason, Houston, 


1,327,974—Leslie Austin, San Jose, Cal. 

Treating “ee Silver Ores to render 
them amenable to subsequent cyanidation, 
amalgamation, or flotation, which consists in 

ating said ore with pyrites in the pres- 
ence of sulphuric acid. 


1,328,210—George M. Shires, Houston, Tex 

Apparatus for Extracting Sulphur from 
Ore, including a plurality of heater drums 
connected together and arranged one above 
the other, means for delivering ore thereto, 
means for introducing a heating fluid into 
said drums, and a separator arranged to re- 
ceive the heated ore delivered from the 
drums, and provided with means to separate 
the refuse from the mineral therein. 

1,328,325—Arthur Hawkesworth, 
Mont. 

Drill having a detachable bit, 


Butte 


with a par- 


ticular construction of interlocking means 
between the bit and shank. 
1,328,380—IVilbur G. Laird, New York; as- 


signed to Henry L. Doherty, New York. 
Refractory Lining for furnaces comprising 
a heat-resisting backing and a non-fluxing 
refractory facing secured to said backing 
consisting of refractory locking blocks em- 
bedded in said backing and thin refractory 
plates held by said blocks. 
1,328,438—Vahlon Layne, Memphis, Tenn 
Well Screen for straining the water or oil 
in wells and known in the art as wire wound 
or wrapped screen, wherein a_ perforated 
casing or tubing has spirally wrapped there- 
on a helix of screening wire, a section of 
the wire in cross-section being that of a 
truncated cone. 
1,328,456—James D. Ross, Seattle, Wash. 
Process and Apparatus for Ore Separa- 
tion. An inclined table is employed against 
which a stream of pulp is continuously dis- 
charged, and this pulp is agitated and 
aerated by a fluid stream directed against it 
at a point above a body of water contained 
in a compartment for separation of the con- 
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centrates by the flotation 
point below the surface of the water for 
separation by the wet process, the agitat- 
ing or aerating stream being water, steam 
or air delivered from a nozzle or a mixture 
of water and elastic fluid delivered from an 
aspirator, and if desired the pulp may be 
mixed with oil or chemical, or the oil or 
mixed with oil or chemical, or the oil or 
chemical may be delivered with the jet of 
fluid from the nozzle or aspirator. ; 


process, Or at a 


1,328,487—Frank Billinys, 

Mine Loading Machine, 
chanically operated ram supported on a 
wheel truck, a pair of jaws at the outer end 
thereof having bottom and side walls and 
movable in an approximate horizontal plane 
toward and away from each other, scraper 
members with respect to which the jaws are 
movable, the bottom and end edges of the 
scrapers extending adjacent to the said 
walls and maintaining such relationship dur- 
ing the opening movement of the jaws 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
including a me- 


Alonso D. Zimmerman, Superior 


Colo 

Miner’s Lamp. 

1,328,066—IT iam Greenawalt, Denver. 
Colo. 

Metallurgical Process which consists in 


treating ores of copper with sulphurous acid 
in the presence of a solution of copper sul- 
phate to extract a portion of the copper, 
electrolyzing the resulting solution contain 
ing the copper as sulphate and sulphite to 
deposit the copper and regenerate the sul- 
phuric acid, and then applying the regener 


ated sulphuric acid solution to the ore to 
extract the remainder of the extractable 
copper. 

1,328,755—Edmund C. Morgan, Chicago, Il. 


Mining Machine of the short-wall type, in 
which cables are used for moving the ma 
chines to their proper places and for feed- 


ing them during operation. The winding 
drums are of large diameter, preferably ot 
about the same diameter as the width of 


the mining machine. 


Barbee, 


1,328,778—James B. Central City, and 
Otto J. Cross, Nederland, Colo. 

Pulsating Jig. 

1,328, 806—P eter C. Anderson, Medford, Wis. 


Crusher having a stationary jaw capabl 
of adjustment, a movable jaw comprising a 
plurality of superimposed oscillatory mem- 
links swingingly suspending the outer 
ends of said oscillatory members, from the 
frame, the inner ends of the members being 
toggle operated, to produce the crushing 
operation. 


bers, 
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1,323,845—Samuel Osgood, Chicago, 
assigned to Nettie C. Kenner, Chicago. 

Process of Producing Flake Graphite con- 
sisting in subjecting kish to a rough sepa- 
rating operation, thereby separating most 
of the graphite flakes from said kish, re- 
moving the iron particles from the resulting 
graphite flakes, removing the gritty material 
from the resulting graphite flakes, and grad- 
ing the graphite flakes by air flotation. 


1,329,113—Daniel Diver, Calgary, Can. 
Amalgamating Machine. 
1,329,127 — Alfred A. Lockwood, Merton 


Park, England. 

Concentrating Ores. The process is car- 
ried out on a Wilfley table, the riffles being 
a conducting material and connected up al- 
ternately as positive and negative, electric 
currents pass through the pulp between the 
riffles evolving gas which adheres to and 
buoys certain of the components of the pulp 
relatively to other components. 

1,329,171 Robert S. 
Garry, Jenks, Okla. 

Strainer for Oil Well Pumps. 


Garry and Jerome G. 


1,329,335—John M. Callow, Salt Lake City; 
assigned to Pneumatic Process Flotation Co., 

Process and Apparatus for Ore Flotation 


consisting in causing the pulp to flow 
through a receptacle and form therein a 
pulp body of gradually increasing depth, 


delivering to the said pulp body at different 
horizontal planes bodies of air of different 
pressures, forming therewith bubbles, caus- 
ing the bubbles to rise for varying dis- 
tances through the pulp, adhere to and ele- 
vate the metalliferous particles, causing the 
metal-laden bubbles to flow laterally at ap- 
proximately the top of the pulp, and col- 
lecting them and the concentrates thereby 
carried. 


Copper Shipment to Japan Heavy in 1919 


The shipments of copper to Japan during 


1919 were unusually heavy. Ordinarily Ja- 
pan is not a large consumer of American 
copper. Attention has frequently been 


called to the 
extensively into the 


possibility of Japan entering 
manufacturing of cop- 
per and brass material, a trade developed 
during the war. This is brought out by 
the comparatively large shipments of cop- 
per and, to a lesser extent, zinc. Approxi- 
mately 70,000,000 pounds of copper were 
exported to Japan last year against only 


about 450,000 pounds in the previous ten 
vears. The effort to captute the Asiatic 
trade in copper goods formerly held by 


incentive for these 
Bureau of Mines. 


Germany may be one 


heavy purchases 
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INDUSTRIAL NOTES 

The Ben Franklin Coal Co. of West Vir- 
ginia has contracted with Jacobsen & 
Schraeder, Inc., of Chicago, for a complete 
new tipple to be built at their Moundsville 
mine. This tipple will include Jacobsen 
balanced horizontal screen and _ picking 
table, crushing and loading facilities for 
three tracks, belt conveyor and _ concrete 
storage bins. 

ee Tasa Coal Company of 
Pa., has contracted with Jacobsen & Schrae- 
i Inc., Chicago, for the design and in- 
stallation of a modern tipple for their strip- 
ping operation. This tipple will include re- 
tarding conveyor, Jacobsen balanced hori- 
zontal screen and picking table, crushing 
and loading facilities for loading on three 
tracks. 

Heyl & Patterson, Inc., 
have awarded contract to Jacobsen & 
Schraeder, Inc., Engineers, Chicago, for the 
design and furnishing of Jacobsen balanced 
horizontal screening equipment for the 
screening plant which they are constructing 
for the North Western Fuel Company of 
St Paul. 


Pittsburgh, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Turn to Low Grade Ores 

The reserves of 
Lake Superior 
duced and the 
grade ores 


high-grade ore in the 
region are yearly being re- 
profitable utilization of low- 
is becoming more and more a 


problem of great commercial interest. The 
report that the Mesabi Iron Co. is now 
mi iking an attempt to exploit the vast de- 


posits of low-grade magnetite in the eastern 
portion of the Mesaba range is of unusual 
interest in this connection. The develop- 
ment of these deposits is similar in many 


respects to the problems connected with 
the operation of the low-grade “porphyry 
copper” deposits. The character and ex- 


tent of the deposits of magnetite have been 
known for many years and these ores have 
long been recognized as a potential source 
for an enormous supply of low-grade raw 
material. Economical concentration of the 
ore, Which runs from 15 to 40 per cent mag- 


netite, will be performed through _large- 
scale crushing, grinding, and magnetic sep- 
aration, followed with a sintering of the 
product to make it suitable for the blast 
furnace. The magnetic log washer, which 
combines the advantage of a log washer 
and magnetic concentrator, will be used, 
while a sintering method based upon the 
use of Dwight-Lloyd machine is contem- 
plated. The product, it is thought, will 
average 60 per cent or higher in metallic 


iron and will be a low-phosphorous besse- 
mer material. Several tons of material will 
have to be milled to yield a ton of the com- 
mercial product.—Bureau of Mines, 
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PERSONALS 


W. G. Swart, of Duluth, Minn., attended 
the meeting of the Iron Ore Producers at 
the Internal Revenue Department, held in 
Washington February 20, and was a caller 
at the othces of the Mining Congress 

Wm. P. Belden, of the Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Company, Cleveland, Ohio, represented 
his company at the meeting of the Iron 
Ore Producers with the Industrial Unit of 
the Treasury Department, February 20. 


Col. James Milliken, President of the In- 
dustrial Car Manufacturers Association of 
Pittsburgh, was in Washingten during the 
month and called at the offices of the Mining 
Congress to discuss the work of the com- 
mittee on the Standardization of Mining 
Equipment, upon which com nittee he is 
serving as a member of the sub-committee 
on Underground Transportation. 


Car! Scholz, 
Wyoming Coal 


President of the Raleigh- 
Company of Charleston, 
W. Va. stopped in Washington, en route 
from New York, where he attended the 
meeting of the A. | M. and M. EF. 


James F. Callbreath, Secretary of the 
Mining Congress, attended the mecting of 


the American Institute in New York, Feb- 
ruary 17, 18, and 19 
Geerge H. Dern spent several days in 


Washington during the month, where he 
was the guest of J. C. Dick, formerly of Salt 
member of the In- 


Lake City and now a 
dustrial Unit of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau \fter a visit to eastern points, 


including a trip to Poughkeepsie, where Mr. 
Dern's daughter is attending Vassar, he has 
returned to Salt Lake City 


George E. Holmes, author of “Holmes on 
Federal Income and Profits Taxes,” was in 
Washington several days during the month, 
conferring with the Internal Revenue De- 
partment concerning tax matters. 


R. C. Allen, vice-president of the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Association, spent several 
days in Washington during the month. Dr. 
Allen is giving considerable attention to 
matters pertaining to the taxing of iron ore 
properties 

H. Holmes, of Boulder, Colo., is in 
Washington in behalf of the tungsten pro- 
ducers, and is making his headquarters with 
the Mining Congress 
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George L. Pratt, who has been at the Wil- 
lard several weeks and who appeared before 
the Committee on Mines-and Mining, which 
has been considering the War Minerals Re- 
lief amendment, has returned to his home at 
\tlanta 


A. Cressy Mcerriscn, secretary of the In- 
ternational Acetylene Association, was a 
caller at the offices of the Mining Congress 
during the month. 


John A. Davis, Governor of the Alaska 
Chapter of the American Mining Congress, 
after spending several mouths in Washing- 
ton, left in February for Fairbanks. Mr. 
Davis is enthusiastic about the work of the 
Chapter, and anticipates a largely increased 
membership during the coming vear. 


Fairbanks. 
time in 


Falcon Joslin, of Seattle and 
\laska, is spending considerable 
New York and Washington. 


B. O. Pickard, district mining engineer 
for the Lake Superior region, has been trans 
ferred to the position of district engineer 
fer the Calitornia-Nevada_ territory, with 
headquarters at Berkeley, Cal. The = suc 
cessor of Mr. Pickard in the Lake Superior 
District has not vet been selected. 


F. W. DeWolf, state geologist of Llinois. 
Was a visitor to Washington in February. 
and called on officials of the Bureau of 
Mines in connection with cooperative work 
being carried on by the state. 


Abrasive Needs in Spain 


Before the war Spanish needs for sand 
and emery paper and cloth were supplied 
mainly by Germany and England; but these 
sources were largely cut off during the war, 
and other sources were sought. Spain has 
one tactory producing these materials, but 
the output is not only small but of very 
poor quality. Portugal formed the princi 
ple source of supply and. still does, due to 
the present depreciated condition of Portu 
guese currency, but the product is unsatis 
factory. Although material imported from 
the United States is higher in’ price, its 
quality is so much better that it will prob 
ably be substituted for Portuguese abrasives 
as soon as the currency situation becomes 
more normal, thus re roving the great in 
centive for purchase in Portugal It is 
stated that the normal consumption of the 
Province of Seville of sand and emery paper 
is 55,000 to 65,000 pounds and of emery 
cloth 11,000 to 22,000 pounds. This seems 
to be a desirable export market for domes 
tic producers —-U. S. Bureau of Mines, Re 
ports of Investigations. 


\ The Trouble Chasers | 
EVER looking for trouble but 


very much on the job whenever, 
wherever needed! 


GZ 


|| | Oxweld is the trouble chaser of in- 
dustry. 


There are Oxweld Sales Service Cen- 
ters in more than 50 large cities. This r ae 

great organization opens up to you a ; 
treasure house of oxwelding produc- é 
tion data, ready for instant applica- : 
tion to your problem in your plant. ; Bi 
ve 
| 


A request from you will bring an 
Oxweld Engineer to your door in a 
hurry—ready to tackle your produc- 
tion problem and to solve it. 


Write. wire or telephone to any of the . 
addresses below for immediate atten- _ 
tion from the nearest Service Center. >) 
SN OF 
SS 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. Chicago Los Angeles 


World’s Largest Makers of Equipment for Oxwelding 
and Cutting Metals 


ual 
| 


BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Smelting & 
Works, Irvington, N. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Refining 


Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


Standard Seale & Supply Co., The, 
_ Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. 


AMALGAMATORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
Mine Equipment 
Denver, Colo. 


ARMATURES 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 

ARCHITECTS 

Shourds-McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 North La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

ASSA YERS 

Indiana Labgratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 
Street, New York City 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 


& Supply Co., 


Co., 


Ham- 


47 Fulton 


burgh, Pa. 

Ww. Le Piers, 428 18th St., Denver, 
Colo. 

Thompson Balance Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 
Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, IL. 
AUTOMATIC (Mine 
Truck 
Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton 


Doors, 
and Electric 


Ohio 
Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


BALANCES 
& Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 
Thempson Balance Co., 


Colo. 
BALLS (For Ball 
Mill 


Hardinge Conical ce, 
Broadway, New York City. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 


Denver, 


Mills) 
120 


Supply 
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INDEX 


BALL MILLS 


Hardinge Conical Mill 120 
3roadway, N. Y. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 


Hyatt Roller BearingCo., Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City. 


BELT FASTENERS 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 

Clinton St., Chicago, Hl. 
BELT HOOKS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co.. 
Clinten St., Chicago, Hl. 


BELT LACING (Steel Hinge) 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


Co., 


522 S. 


522 S. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 


Chicage Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 
Goodrich Co., B, F., Akron, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue. Columbus. Ohio 


U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 
BELTING SUPPLIES 


Chicago Relting Co., Chicago. Tl. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

BIG BLAST HOLE DRILLS 


The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio 


BIT SHARPENERS 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

a Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
el. 

Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

BLOWERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
BLOWERS (Forced Draft) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BOILERS 


ag Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump) 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BOILER FRONTS 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BOLTS (Expansion) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 


Goodwin, Reid & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. La 


Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

—" Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


BRIDGES 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street. New York City 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., C hicago 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 
CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. , 96 Liberty Gh. 
New York City. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville. Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Robt., 


Holmes & Bros., 
Danville. TH. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 


Inc., 


Supply Co., 


= 
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Everything Electrical for the Mine 


HE Union Electric Company is Headquarters for everything in Electrical 
Equipment that has been endorsed by the most approved mining practice. 


Experienced engineers on our staff will be glad to cooperate with you and 
advise on electrical construction and installation. 


Our equipment is the best in its class, our stocks are complete, our service is 
prompt and intelligent, and our central location insures quick delivery. 


We are Exclusive Agents for the following Standard Mine Equipment : 


Nuttall Gears, Pinions, Flexible Couplings, Trolleys and Trolley Parts; General Electric Rail 
Bonds, Overhead Line Material, and Wiring Devices; Fort Wayne Electric Rock Drills; 
Ivanhoe Steel Reflectors; General Electric Headlights. 


When in need of anything electrical, 


in money, 


it will pay you, both in time and 


to come direct to Electrical Headquarters. 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


933-35 LIBERTY AVENUE 


TRADE. MARR 


Et UN 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——Composite Wood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue ‘‘M”’ upon request 


*acific Tank & Pipe C 
San Franck isco, Cal 
Gentlemen: 

Send me a Copy of your 
Mining Tank Catalog 
and oblige 
Title_._- 

County -- 
State... 


5-1920 
AM 
CJ 


MININ 


A Mining 
t Catalog Is Ready for You! 


All we need is your name 
on our mailing-list to send 
you a copy. 

‘he many uses, forms 
and construction of Wood- 
stave Tanks is fully de 
scribed. Beside this, other 
cyanide plant nt 
used in late processe 
high- -grade metal extras - 


tion is fully covered 


Mail the Coan 


PACIFIC TANK 
& PIPE CO 


THE STANDARD SINCE 
336 MARKET ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellaville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine. Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.. Marion, Ind. 


CAR DUMPS 


Car-Dumper and Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

‘Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 


ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

CASTINGS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Mine Equipment 
Denver. Colo. 


CEMENT CLOTH 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire 
Louis, Mo. 


CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Verre Haute, Ine. 
effrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
forse Chain Co.. Ithaca. N. ¥ 

Stephens-Adamson Mfx. 
Aurora, III. 


CHEMICALS 


The Barrett Company, 90 West St., 
New York City 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver. Colo. 

Roessler & HasslacherChemicalCo., 
100 Wm. St., New York City 


CHEMISTS 


Beach & Co., Denver. Colo. 

Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Fachange, Chicago, Il 
Indiana ~ Co., 

mond, 
Ledoux & A. R., Ine., 
_ Street. New York c tity 
J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis. 
"Minn. 


& Suppls Co., 


Co., The, St. 


Co., 


Ham- 


99 John 


BW. L. Piers, 428 18th St... Denver, 
Colo. 
Lucius Pitkin, Inc.. 47 Fulton 


Street, New York City 
Richards. W. Denver. Cole. 
Western Chemical Co... Denver, 
Colo 


CIRCUIT EREAKERS 


Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 


Shourds-McCormick 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Electrical Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Co., Inc., 
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CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.. Marion, Ind. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lehizh Coal & Navigation Co.. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
McCormick 


Peabody Coal Co. ce 

Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfe. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, 

COAL CU TT ERS 

GooJlmen Mfg. Co., Chicago, I. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 
Mar- 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


COAL HANDLING 
CHINERY 


Willis E. Holloway 
land, Obio 

Jeffrey Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 


M A- 


& Co., Cleve- 


ply Co.. Marion. Ind. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

COAL MINING MA.- 
CHINERY 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co... Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 
Goodman Co.. Chicage, TH. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Murion, Ind. 


COAL MINEPOWERPLANTS 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 


quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 

COAL WASHING MA- 
CHINERY 

Jacoben & Schraeder., Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Jetirey Mfe. ¢.0., Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cyl- 


inder and Gauge) 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 

Ohio 
Nicholson, W. H.. 
arre, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio 


COILS (Choke) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cincinnati, 


& Co., Wilkes- 


COMPANY 
pons) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


STORES 


Cou- 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 


Co., Denver, Colo. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., she, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


‘a. 

CONCENTRATORS (Mag- 
netic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver. Colo. 

CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Mine Fquipment 


& Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
CONCRETE MIXERS 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., 16031 


Liberty Avenue. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ONDENSERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 

kee, Wis. 
Westinghouse Elec. & 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Shourds-McCormick 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


CONTRACTORS 


Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CONTROLLERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Milwau- 


Mfg. Co., 


Co., Inc., 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia. Pa 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 


U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 

CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


Mfg. 


Fourth 


‘a. 
£tephens-Adamson 
Aurora, Ill 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St. 
New York City. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 

ply Co.. Marion, Ind. 

Mfg. 

Aurora, Il. 


Co., 


— 
= 
— 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


We have built build- STUPP BROS. We have built every 


ings for mine plants Bridge & Iron Co. kind of building used 

complete from Head Frisco Bldg. in smelter plants from 

Frame to Flotation Roaster to Cottrell 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WHAT CAN WE BUILD for YOU? 


Dewater Concentrates 
for less Dollars per ton 


PATENTED 
O-B Type S Hangers aline 
and plumb tthe trolley wire 


i There’s an O-B 


Hanger For You 


j Whatever your requirements 
may be—-inside. outside or for 


THE AMERICAN CONTINUOUS FILTER 


Use American Filters; they excel all other 
continuous filters in 
Dryness of Cake Discharge 
Capacity per unit of space required 
Continuity of operation and operating 
convenience 
The American successfully handles rapidly 


coke ovens—there is an O-B settling materials which cause frequent trouble 


support your trolley. inent companies employing these units. 
Look in Catalog No. 17 UNITED FILTERS CORPORATION 
Swevtoed’s Patent Meta Filer Cloth Prose 
THE OHIO BRASS COMPANY 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 
Mansfield, Ohio Peonles Gas Chiaje, Markel Gal 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 
Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


‘ 

— 
‘ 

' 
| 

| 
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CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Ce., 
Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYOR MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONVEYORS, OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 

Aurora, Il. 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
Aurora, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 
Pa. 
E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


COUPLINGS 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
arre, Pa. 

COUPONS 

Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 


CRANES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


CRANES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CRUSHERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg... Chicago. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co,, 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 


Co., 


Supply Co., 


P Mfg. 
Aurora, Ill. 

United Iron Works Co.. 
City, Mo. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.. Marion, Ind. 

Stenh Ad Mfg. 


Aurora, Til. 
United Iron Works Co., 
City, Mo. 


Co., 


Kansas 


Co., 


Kansas 


CRUSHER (Proctors) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CRUSHING, PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CUTTER HEADS 

Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

CYANIDE 

American Cyanamid Co., 
York, N. Y. 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Willis E. Holloway&Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., 
quette Bldg.. Chicago, IIL. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
treet, Columbus, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


New 


Mar- 


Shourds-McCormick Co.,  Inc., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 


Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

DRAG LINES 


Denver Rock Drill Co., 

Colo. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


DRIFTERS, DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


Denver, 


DRILLS (Blast Hole) 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
2olo. 
The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 
DRILLS, CORE 


Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 
Pa. 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

DRILLS, HAMMER 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

DRILLS 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


DRILLS (Hollow Rod) 


The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 


(Hand Operated 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo, 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 
Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 


a. 

Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 


DRILLS, ROCK 


—— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 

Solo. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 


DRILL STEEL SHARPENERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver 
Colo., 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
Co., Connelsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


DRUMS (Magnetic 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


DRYERS, ORE 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
waukee, Wis. 


DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


DUMPERS, ROTARY 


Car-Dumper and Equipment Co., 
Chicago, 


DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

DYNAMITE 

Atlas Powder 
Jel. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmjngton, Pel. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Mil- 


Co., Wilmington, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
el. 
Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., 


N. Y. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., 


Ind. 


THE CENTRAL FROG & SwiTcH CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Manufacturers 


FROGS-SWITCHES 


Crossovers, Crossings,Stands, 

Portable Track, Rail Braces 

and Track Material of every 
description 


Prompt Shipment Write Us 


Aldrich Pumps 


FOR MINE SERVICE 


Here is ani ong tration of a 12’x16” triplex having 
a rated capacity of 12 100 5 allons per mir nut e€ against 
a working he 4 of ; 50 feet. Pump is fitted with 
coment bronze- fit ed water- end and plungers 


of chilled iron for handling acidulous water. 


Write for data 


THE ALDRICH PUMP CO. 


No. 1 GORDON ST. ALLENTOWN, PA. 


CHICAGO NEW YORKCITY PITTSBURGH 
McCormick Bidg. No. 30 Church St. Keenan Bldg. 


The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles . 


FUSE CAPS 
and 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Ill. 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 


Manufacturers of 


“National” Brands 
Safety Fuse 


For use in all mining, quarry | 
and agricultural blasting 


THE 
NATIONAL FUSE & POWDER 
COMPANY 


Office and Factory 


DENVER COLORADO 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
Shourds-McCormick  Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfu. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ul. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Co., Forty-ecighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Electric C ‘o., Schenectady, 


Inc., 


Co., 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Denver, Colo 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh. Pa. 


Westinghouse Elec. & 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ELECTRO MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
rora, Ill. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 

ELEVATOR MACHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 953 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


ELIMINATORS 


Mfg. Co., 


Co., Au- 


Nicholson, 
Barre, Pa. 


ENGINES 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co.., 
New York City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo 

Mine’ Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
_ Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


& Co., Wilkes. 


96 Liberty St., 


ENGINES 
Hauling) 


Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

pe wed Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio ' 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Blidg., Chicago 


(Hoisting and 


& Supply 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

ENGINES, OIL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

or & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 

. Denver, Colo. 

Mine. Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


‘a. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa 


ENGINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

ENGINEERS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hunt, Robt. & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, Il. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., 
quette Bidg., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Longyear, E. J. & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Sanderson. Cyclone Drill Co., Orr- 
ville, Ohio 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXPANDED STEEL 
GUARDS 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co.. 
Clinten St., Chicago. Hl. 

EXPANSION JOINTS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Delt. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


& Supply 


Ham- 


Mar- 


LAMP 


522 S. 


Here ules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


llinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
to., Connellsville, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hendrie & Botthoff Mfz. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfx. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


Co., 
Fast Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfx. 
Co., Deuver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine Smelter Supply 
Denver, Colo. 

Stephens-Adumson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Il. 


FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, 


& Supply 


Co., 


FILTER CLOTH, 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire 
Louis, Mo. 

FIRST AID EQUIPMENT 


Central Machine Works, 
Th. 


(Metallic) 
Co., The, St. 


Marissa, 


FITTINGS (Ground) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

FITTINGS PIPE (Malleable 
and Cast Iron) 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. 

FLOTATION OLLS 

The Barrett Co., 17 Battery Place, 
N. Y. City. 


General Naval Stores Co., 
Street, New York City. 


90 West 


FORGINGS 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co. 
Denver, Colo. 

FORGED STEEL BALLS 

Hardinge Conical Mill Co., 120 
Broadway, N. City. 


Mine Equipment 


& Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

FRAMES 

Wellman-Lewis  Co., Hibernian 


Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


FRAMES 


Mines) 


(Head Frames for 

Stupp. Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
uis, Mo. 

FROGS AND SWITCHES 


Central Frog & Switch Co., 
cinnati, Ohio. 


FUEL FITTING 


Central Machine 
iil. 


APPARATUS 


Works, Marissa, 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Allia-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 


GASKETS 


Mikesell Bros. 
St., Chicago, I. 


156 N. La Salle 


What Are You De Doing With That Prospect ?| 


Consult with us as to its development. We will contract for 
all or any part of the work- Developing the prospect; 
building your mill, cyanide plant, or smelter; roads, trams or 
railroads; dams and pipe lines. Our engineers have had many 
years of practical mining experience. Write for estimates. 


WELLMAN LEWIS CO., 


Southwest 


The Baw Company | 
Thru { 4 


A ROLLER | 
BEARING WHEEL- Barrett No. 4 Flotation Oil 

Barrett No. 609 Flotaticn Oil 
OF STABILITY 


Barrett No. 633 Flotation Oil 


THESE NEW PERFECT, | Barrett No. 634 Flotation Oil 
FRICTION—STICK TO THE Barrett No. 635 Flotation Oil 
TRACK ROLLER BEARING 


WHEELS—SAVE THE CARS Alpha-Naptbylamine 
—SAVE THE POWER, SAVE (Crude ard Refined 
TIME. 
Xylidin 
Write for Information — - (Crude and Refi ied) 


Ortho Tuiluidine 
or 


as Combinations the above 


«617 Battery Place, New York City | 
IRON WORKS co.) | Salt Lake City, Utah 


"FOR SERVICE | 


General Offices KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BE A LEADER OF YOUR MEN 
As Well as Their Boss 

Permit me to assist you in making your men more efficient 

and more satisfied. Help them to improve their time. 


ELECTRICITY will hold them and make them content. I design 
instruction courses to fit any industry. My classes among mining 
men fill a !ong-felt want. Send for my catalog and information. In- 
struction given individually or to classes. 


"BURGESS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 


YORKE BURGESS, Superintendent. 


on 


GEARS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfe. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Steph Ad Mf, Co 


F 
Aurora, Ill. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sapply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 

Flectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

GRATES (Shaking) 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


GRATES (Stationary) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


GREASES 


Ohio Grease 
Ohio. 

GRINDING BALLS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

GUIDES 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


GUARDS 
Flexible Steel Lacing Cc., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


HANGERS (Insulated 
Trolley) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 7th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HAULING ROPES 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 


& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., Loudenville, 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HIGH INTENSITY 
MAGNETS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellaville. Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co.. Denver, Colo. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


we 
Jefrev Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 
Liagerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 
Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Aa. 
Wellman-Seaner 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


a. 
Ceo., 


Morgan Co., 


Aurora, III. 


HOISTS, STEAM 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, is. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Midwest Street & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

ta ndard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Ad 


Pa. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Holmes, obt., & 
Danville, Il). 


HOISTING ROPES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hazard Mfg. Co.. Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR 
Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohi 


io 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 


HOSE (Rubber) 
Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


Bros., Inc. 


United States Rubber Co., New 


York City 
HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Co., 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 


Shourds-McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 
ING 


Inc... 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 


Electric Railwa uipment C 

tlectric rvice Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. i 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Il. 


INSULATING 
TH 


TAPE AND 


Electric Service Supplies Co., ith 
& Cambria St«., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Il. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Electric Railwa uipment Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio” 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 


Electric Railwa uipment Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohie® 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 


Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield. Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Ps 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATED WIRE 
CABLE 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, II. 

Rechiins Sons, John A., Trenton, 


IRON AND STEEL 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & 
St. Louis, Mo. 


JACKS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pe. 


JIGS 


Denver Engineering Works, Denver, 
Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co, 
Denver. Colo. 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 


and 


Iron Co. 


Supply Co., 


—— 

= 

— 

| 

— 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 

Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 


Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 
Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


100 William Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cyanide of Sodium 


96-98" 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


“Cyanegg” 
or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98°; in egg | 


form, each egg weighing approximately | 


one ounce. 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


SAFETY 
COMBINE ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 


Has no objectionable features 

Sure to please 

Can be rented or bought 

Rental price saved in a few days 

Purchase price saved in a few months 

Ask us to send full information. Mention 
if Member of Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


AMERICAN MINING TOOL CO. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Manufacturers of high grade 


Coal Miners’ Tools 


and Supplies 


also 


| Miners’ Overalls and Caps 


| 
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JOINTS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


KILNS (Rotary) 


Allis-Chalmers 
waukee, Wis. 


Co., Mil- 


KILNS (Rotary Ore Noduli- 
zers ) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 
LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 
General Electric Co., Schem ctady, 
N.Y 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfz. 
East Pittsburgh. Pa. 


LAMPS (Carbon 


American Mining Tool Co., Ottum- 
wa, Iowa. 

The sunlight Electrical Mtg. 
Warren, Ohio 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., 
NY 


Co., 


Schenectady, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver. Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LAMP GUARDS (Key Lock- 


ing 


Flesible Steel Lacing 522 
Clinton St., Chicago. Ul 

LAMP PROTECTORS 

Flexible Steel Lacing €o.. 522 8S. 


Clinton St.. WH. 


LARRIES, 


Marion Machine. Foundry & Sup 
ply Co., Marion, Ina. 


LEATHER BELTING 


Chicago Relting Co., Chics 


Chicago. 


wo, 

LEATHER (Valves, Pachings, 
Specialties) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago. 

LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadel phia.Pe. 

LINING FOR BALL MILLS 


Hardinge Conical Mill Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City. 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Cennelisville, Pa. 

Marion Mechine Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Maricn, Ind. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co.., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warchouse & Sales Co., 

Old Colony Bide.. Chicago 
Maucha Storage Battery Locomo- 

tive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
— house Elec. Mfg. Co., 

ittsburgh, Pa. 
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LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


fronton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Cclony Blidg., Chicago 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Vulean Iron Worle, 
‘a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co.. 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co.. 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


General Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Wilkes-Barre, 


Geodman Mfz. Co... Chicago... 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Celony Bidg.. Chicago 

Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus. Ohio 

Maucha Storage Battery Locomo- 
tive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUBRICATORS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, 
nati, Ohio 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 


MAGNETIC CONCEN- 
TRATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETIC DRUMS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (High Intensity) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETIC PULLEYS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (Electro) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (Standard and 
Special) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MATS AND MATTING 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Shourds-McCormick Co., 

Terre Haute, Ind. 
MICA 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Hl. 


Cincin- 


Inc., 


MILLS, BALL 


Hardinge Conical Mill 
Broadway, New York. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver. Colo. 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 


MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine tquipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Cola. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles. Calif. 


MILLS. PEBBLE 


Hardinge Conical Mill Co., 
Broadway, New York City. 


MINE COCKS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Cauton, 
Ohio 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. 
Louis, Mo. 


MINING ENGINEERS 


120 


Supply Co., 


& Supply 


120 


Can, St. 


Shourds-McCormick Co., Inc., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-ecighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-cighth 
Place and Ualsted Street, Chi- 


cago, Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 


MINING MACHINES 
tric) 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

jetirey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Flec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, HI. 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. 

uis, Mo. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Machinery, Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 

ly Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver. Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

MINE CAR TRUCKS 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

MINERAL MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wise. 


(Elec- 


Co., 


Co., St. 


—— 
N. Y. 
| 


Mica 

BRATTICE CLOTHS: Jutex—Non-Inflammable. 
mable Jute. 
Non-Inflammable. 


MIKESELL BROTHERS CO. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Pipe Coverings 
Vulcanized Fibre, Sheets, Tubes and Rods 


Dutex—Duck, Non-Inflammable and 
Black Jack Waterproof. 
OLD SAIL CLOTH 


Insulations 


Pylox—Waterproof and Non-Inflam- 
Waterproof. Bratex—Duck, 


156-178 North LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


THE BIG EXPENSE 
STARTS AFTERYOU 
HAVE INSTALLED 
A MANUALLY OP- 
ERATED CIRCUIT 


Eliminate that expense 

by installing 

Automatic 

Reclosing 
Circuit 

Breakers 


Unlike other circuit breakers the Automatic Reclos- 
ing Circuit Breaker requires no attendant to help 
it perform its functions. 


These full Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breakers 
have proven very satisfactory with thousands of users 
for the past seven years. Why not enjoy the sav- 
ings others are? 


THE AUTOMATIC RECLOSING CIRCUIT 
BREAKER COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


U.S.A. 


Coupon Books 


for 


Mine Commissaries 


The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
a quarter century. 


For Prices, Samples and 
Catalogues, Write 


Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 


lines, use 


‘Sure Grip” Clamp 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 


‘*Elreco’’ 


line material. 


Catalog on request 


Combination Mine Hauge 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MINE RESCUE APPARATUS 
Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Ce., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Cole. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MINERS’ SUPPLIES 


American Mining Tool Co., Ottum- 
wa, Ohio. 


MINERS’ TOOLS 


American Mining Tool Co., Ottum- 
wa, Ohio. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Electric Kailway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia.Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Marion Machine. Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MOTORS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hendrie & Bofthoff Mfg. & Supply 
So., Denver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NODULIZERS, ORE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 
OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Ciucin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ohie Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ORE, BUYERS AND SEL- 
LERS OF 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ul. 

Irvington Smelting and Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps, Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver. Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
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ORE SAMPLERS 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. ~ 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street. New York 


ORE SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


OXYGEN BREATHING AP- 


Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd.,” Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


PACKING 

The Crane Co., 838 S.* Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

PERFORATED METALS 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 

PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wjlmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 

1. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


PICKING TABLES 
Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.. Marion, Ind. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


PIPE BENDS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE COVERINGS 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce.. Connellaville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


PORTABLE LAMP GUARDS 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 8. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 

PORTABLE WOOD HANDLE 
LAMP GUARD 


Flexible Steel Lecing Co., 522 § 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


POWDER, BLASTING 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder C ., Wilmington, 


Ilinois Powder Cy., St. Louis, Mo. 


POWER SHOVELS 


Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 


POWER TRANSMIS- 
SION MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 

s ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


P Mfg. Ca. 
Aurora, Ill. 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Brothers, Punxsutawney,. 

> 

‘a. 

Longyear Company, F. J., Min- 
neapoliw, Minn. 


PULLEYS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Aldricn Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

United tron Werks Co., Kansus 
City, Mo. 


PUMPS, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co.. Allentown. Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
mag Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

‘a. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville. Pa. 
The Deming Cu., Salem. Ohio 
Headrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
— 
ne melter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
‘a. 
United Iron Works, Kansas City. 


PUMPS (Electric) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
|_| 


Magnetic High Intensity Separators 


Are successfully handling a large number of 
complex ores today. We would be interested 
in testing a sample of your ore. Dings high- 
tensity Magnetic Separators may have an 
important place on your flow sheet, simplify 
your process, or give better extraction. Why 
not investigate the possibility? Write today. 


| Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
| 100 Smith Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Standard 


for Mining 
Bare and 
Insulated Iron, 
Steel and 
Copper Wire 


WELDING 
WIRE 


Other 
Information, 


Address 


John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


THE “PROTO” 
MINE RESCUE APPARATUS 


“PROTO?” is the only Mine 
Rescue Apparatus with 

i Original features and design. 

Tested and Proven to be the one 


Oxygen Breathing Apparatus combining 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
REMARKABLE SIMPLICITY 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


* PROTO” and “PROTECTION ” 


are synonymous 


1 Siebe, Gorman & Co. Ltd. | 


Sold only by 
H. N. ELMER, Gen’l. Agt. for N. America 


Monadnock Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


ae 


First! 
The GIBBS 


Self-Contained 
Oxygen Breathing 
Apparatus 


has been approved by the 
U.S. bureau of Mines 
the first oxygen breathing 
“apparatus to be awarded 
their Approval and Cer- 
tificate. 

The Gibbs is in use in the 
biggest mines throughout 
the country. It indis- 
pensable for fire fighting 
and mine rescue work 


Send for Bulletin G-104 


Imrrediate shipment 
>. from our factory 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


Chamter of Commerce Bldg. 
Pittsburg, Kan. Seattle, Wach. 
Cle: eland, Ohio 
Jenver, Col. Philadelphia, Pa. ingst« 
Chicago, Il. New Tou 
“Everything for Mine and Industrial Safety.’’ 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Benton, I]. 


~ 
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PUMPS, POWER 

Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Connellsville Mfg, & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio, 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


PUMPS, STEAM 
Aldrich Pump Co.. Allentown, Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co.. The. 
Liberty Avenue, Pitteburgh, 
a. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 

Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


RAILS 
Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 
ville, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg.. Chicago, Hl. 


RAIL BONDS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

—— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield. Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Flectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelvhia,Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


RESPIRATORS 
Goodrich Co?, The B. F., Akron, 


io 
Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

ROCK CRUSHERS 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

RECEIVER SEPARATORS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

ROCK DRILLS 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo 

Sanderson C yelone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio. 

ROLLER BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City. 

ROLLING MILL 

MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 


Roebling Sons, John A.. Trenton, 
3. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


N, J. 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York 

Harvard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J» 


ROTARY DUMPS 


Car-Dumper and Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, etc.) 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ul. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelohia.Pa. 

Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 


adnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
SAFETY MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledous & C Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City 


SANDERS (Pneumatic 


Vacuum) 
SAW RIGS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sta., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


SCALES 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


SCREENS 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mtjes- 
tic Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St 
Louis, Mo. 


SCREENS (Gravity) 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Marien Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.. Marion, Ind. 

Ad 


fg. Co. 


Aurora, Ill. 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
ville, Tl 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
20., Denver, Colo. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


SCREENS, ROLLED SLOT 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 
Louis, Mo. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


SEPARATORS (Electro Mag- 


netic) 


The, St. 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SEPARATORS (Magnetic, 

Wet) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Hendric & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 


Co., Denver, Colo. 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
arre, Pa. 
SEPARATORS (Steam & Oil) 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
SHAKER PLATES 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


SHEAVES (Hoisting) 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

SHOVELS 


Thew Automatic 
Lorain, Ohio. 


SHOVELS (Steam, Gas and 
Electric) 


Thew Automatic 
Lorain, Ohio. 


SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


SIGNAL SETS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

SMELTERS 


Ilinois Zine Co., Peru, Hl. 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


Shovel Co., 


Shovel Co., 


SKIPS 


Cc ee Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 
Seeestioie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


SPELTER 


Wlinois Zine Co., Pern, Hl 


a 
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Fix That Belt 
Quickly with 


Alligator 


‘Steel Belt Lacing 


ALLIGATOR Steel Belt Lacing clinches 
around the load-carrying fibres of the belt, 
making a smooth joint that is strong and 
durable. There are no punch holes to 
weaken and tear out. 

All that is needed to apply ALLIGATOR 
Steel Belt Lacing isa hammer. This sim- 
plicity of application makes ALLIGATOR 
popular among workmen. Suitable for all 
kinds and sizes of belts. 


Ask vour dealer or write for descriptive 


literature and prices. 


Sole Manufacturers 


“Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 
Dept. A L 25 


135 FINSBURY PAVEMENT 522 SO. CLINTON ST. 


LONDON, E. C. ENGLAND CHICAGO, ILL. 


INDUSTRY NEEDS 
METALS & COAL 


REDUCE HOISTING AND HAULAGE 
EXPENSE BY USING 


DEWCO ELECTRIC HOISTS 


DENVER ENGINEERING WORKS 
DENVER, COLO. 


i ‘The Right Man 
in 


The Right Place 


is the ccrnerstone cf every 
successful mining enter- 
prise. For sixteen years 
we have secured competent 
men for mining employers— 


Mine and Mill Superintend- 
ents, Assayers, Chem sts, 
Fngineers, Draftsmen, Met- 
allurgists, Master Mechan- 
ics, Accountants. 


Wire or wrile us regarding 
your openings. 


MEN'S 


learing House q 
Denver, Colo.USA. 


SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING CO. 


Incorporated 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


K & K FLOTATION MACHINE 4 
Efficient, large capacity, relatively less 
floor space and power. 
HAMILL ORE FEEDERS 


Absolutely automatic. 


MacCAMY INTERCOOLERS 
Will increase the efficiency of your 
air compressor. 


The above are worthy of investiga- ¥ 

tion. Let us tell you more. We will ) 
be pleased with the opportunity 


FLOTATION 

and | 
CONCENTRATION 

ORE TESTING LABORATORY 


Los Angeles Calif., U.S. A. 
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SPLICE, CABLE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
hio 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPOUTS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


STEAM SHO VELS 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
ew utomatic Shovel 


Lorain, Ohio. 
STEEL BUILDINGS 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo 

STEEL (Mining) 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St 
Louis, Mo 

STEEL PLATE WORK 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St 
Louis, M 

STEEL, REINFORCING 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio 
& Bolthoff & Supply 
» Denver, Colo. 


Co., 


(Hand Fired) 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

STORAGE BATTERIES 


Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, 
N. J. 


STORAGE BATTERIES, LO- 
COMOTIVES 


Maucha Storage Locomotive Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STORES (Company Coupons) _ 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
Shourds-McCormick 
erre Haute, Ind. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 
IRON 


Stupp Bros. 
Louis, Mo 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


SURTAIN RODS 


<entral Machine Works, Marissa, 
Ill. 


Co., Inc., 


Steel &Iron Co., St. 


SURVEYORS 


Shourds-McCormick 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Co., Ine., 
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SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SWITCHBOARD S, 
TELEPHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, 1s. 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 


Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., 
cinnati, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, etc.) 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


TIMBER TREATING 
PRESERVING 
ERY 

TIPPLES 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., 
quette, Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TIPPLE DESIGNERS 
Shourds-McCormick 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 
E. Holloway Co., 


Cleveland, 

Jacobsen & Schraeer, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chdago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 

ply Co.. Marion, Ind. 
h Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


Cin- 


Supply Co., 


AND 
MACHIN- 


Mar- 


Co., Ine., 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC. 


Centra Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRANSFORMERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Wasting house Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TRAPS 


Nicholson & Co., W. H., 
Barre, Pa. 


Wilkes- 


TROLLEY FROGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- 
town Pa. 


TROLLEY 
Clamps) 


(Hangers and 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Y 
ay & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
, Denver, Colo 


Ohio "Brass Co. -» Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Railway Equipment Ce., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRUCKS 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
TURBINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers 


Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Co., 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNIONS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


VALVES 


The Crane Co., 838 S, 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

Zambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin - 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


VULCANIZED FIBRE 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

WAGON LOADERS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

WASHERIES 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc.. 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WEIGHERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 


Michigan 


Mar- 


Ham- 


| 
| 
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WEIGHTS 


Ainsworth, Wm., & Son, Denver, 


WIRE AND CABLE 


WIRE CLOTH 


~~ American Steel & Wire Cu., Cni- Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 
Lolo. 


cage; New Yor 


WELL-DRILLING MACHIN- 
ERY AND TOOLS 


The Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co., Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


Orrville, Ohio. 


WET MAGNE TIC Roebling Sons, The John A., Tren- 


ton, N. J. 


SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 United States 
York City. 


Smith Street, Milwaukee. Wis, 


Rubber Co., New 


Louis, Mo. 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa, WORMS (Worm Wheel and 


Racks) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


ZINC (Rolled Sheets and 
Strips) 
Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Tl. 


Rising Production Costs 


May often be checked by installation of 
improved facilities to increase output; by 
better marketing to reduce idle time; by 
economies in the purchase of supplies and 
equipment ; and by watching carefully 
from day to day the numerous items en 
tering into cost of production. 


Peabody Coal Mine Management service 
has helped to solve the problems of many 
operating companies. It is based on 
thirty-six years of experience in coal min- 
ing and selling. It carries with it the 
service of a highly specialized organization 
and includes financial co-operation where 
needed. 


Our booklet explaining this 
service will be mailed on re- 
quest lo those interested. 


PEABODY COAL CO. 


CHICAGO 


Buffalo 
Cincinnati 


St. Louis 
Kansas City 


Operating thirty-six bituminous mines 
in eleven fields with an annual capacity 
of 18,000,000 tons. 


Sheridan, Wyo 
Pineville, Ky 


Lamps 


We make complete line 
of carbon lamps of all 
standard candle - power 
and voltage. 


Especially adapted for 
mine service. 


Prompt deliveries guar- 
anteed. 
Write for prices 
THE SUNLIGHT ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARREN, OHIO 


NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND 


BUFFALO 


Bertha Coal Company 


General Offices 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 


DETROIT 
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A. G. FISH, Pres. 


32nd AND BLAKE STREETS 


CHANGE OF NAME 


THE MIDWEST STEEL & IRON WORKS COMPANY 


| FORMERLY JACKSON-RICHTER IRON WORKS CO. 
Largest stock of Steel Beams, Channels, Angles and Plates in the Rocky Mountain Region 


I. C. BOWER, Sec’y 


DENVER, COLO. 


] FOR SALE—sSilver mine yielding as high as 127 oz. silver and 219 oz. gold per ton, located at 

: Tlalpujahua. Michoacan, Mexico. Property completely equipped = Work can be resumed im- 

| mediately. For full particulars address L. Vazquez, 3 West 114th St., New York City. 

© 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. 


SULPHURIC ACID CHEMICALS 


< 
i 4 CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
ncorporate For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 
Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives Manufactured by 
% THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. | Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 
° ° 
R. G. READ COMPANY 
W. Il. NICHOLSON & CO. Engineers and Contractors 
Manufacturers of Coal Tipples and Complete Plants for 
Wyoming Automatic Eliminators. 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators. signed, Furnished and Erected. 
particularly adapted for mine service. FISHER BUILDING CHICAGO 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna 
| ‘THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILL CO. 
Main Offices Works 


DIAMOND -CORE-DRI TLING 


HOFEMAN BROS. 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
(Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands) 
~ To-Date Equipments Expert Dril ne nquiries Solicited 


® 


Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 lb. to 40 lb., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


© 
WILLIS E. HOLLOWAY CO. 
ngineers an ontractors ; 
E AND SHIPPERS AGENTS 
Supervise weighing samp ing of ore shipments 
to smeiters. Plants, Conveyors and Elevators, Coal pore 
Main Office: 204 Boston Bldg., Denver, Col. ° Machinery. ¢ 
SCREENS OF ALL KINDS UNION ASSAY OFFICE, Ine. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
2443 West 24th Place Assayers and Chemists 
Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL, ) 
BOX 1446 SALT LALE CITY 


— 


WALTER E. 
CHEMIST, 


BURLINGAME 
ASSAYER AND METALLURGIST 
Ore Shippers* Agent Ore Testing 
1736 LAWRENCE ST. DENVER, COLORADO 
Fstublished 1866 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Patents 


B.S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
16 years in the examining corps of the U.S. Patent Office 


OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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AINSWORTH 


BALANCES ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTS 
are used in laboratories throughout are preferred by critical engineers because of 
the country where accuracy and speed their accuracy, rigidity and stability of adjust- 
are paramount ment. { 
Send for Catalog A-56 Send for Catalog BX-13 ; 


Send for Bulletin C of the Brunton Pocket Transit 


WM. AINSWORTH & SONS | i 
DENVER, COLORADO 


EQUIPMENT 


USED AND REBUILT 


Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, 
Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 
Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam 
Shovels, Rails, (all weights) and 
Locomotives. 


MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES CO. 
Successors to GEO. C. MARSH & CO. 


707 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


e.name 
~| ENGINEERING 
APPLIANCES 


is positiv 
assurance a the 


BEST 


Laubenstein 
Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of 


PERFORATED 
METAL PLATES 


ASIILAND PENNA. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 
Jute Duck 
Non-inflammable and Waterproof 
ELECTRICAL MATERIAL CO. 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
32-20-8 
The 
GOODSELL SPECIALTY CO. (Not Inc.) ‘ 
WEST VIRGINIA Brokers and Manufacturers 
METALLIC and FIBROUS PACKINGS 
RAIL CO. MILL and MINE SUPPLIES - BABBITS 
Manufacturers Manufacturers’ Agents oe Advisers 
118 NORTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Light Steel Rails B. W. GOODSELL, Proprietor 
and Accessories QUOTATIONS 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 Ibs. per yd 


Mills = General SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer 
Ww. Va. ode: cNeL 
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CHARLES S. COWAN | JOHN HERMAN, B.S.C. 
ASSAYER & CHEMIST SCREENING BALL MILLS 
160 S. West Temple St. Salt Lake City, Utah | Ore testing and Assaying 
5145S. L.A. Los Angeles, Cal 
e¢ 
R.H. OFFICER & COMPANY ° 
ASSAYERS—CHEMISTS ALONZO F. BARDWELL 
Salt Lake City, Utah Patronage Solicited ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
° Ore Shippers’ Agent 
158 South West Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
> 
Ww. L. PIERS 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST Herbert Goodall Archie J. Goodall 
RARE METALS AND ANALYSES wey ane ze gists 
melter Shipments Check ntrols a ty 
428 Eighteenth St. Denver, Colo. 38 South Main Street, “ELENA. MONTANA 


ADVERTISEMENTS iN THE 


Mining Congress Journal 


IDENTIFY YOU 


N 
N 
NY 
N 
N 
NY 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $ membership fee and dues for the year 


1920 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mininc ConGRESS JOURNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
Active ( = 15.00 ™ “ 10.00) “ 25.00 
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Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 


We are not dealers or refiners. 
Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


LEDOUX & COMPANY, 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDRESS: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“C Q” “P.D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 


Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 
Development 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 
Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 

card makers’ sheets. 
W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 


Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 
Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N.Y he Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Bui 30 Church Street 


HAMILTON, BEAUCHAMP, WOODWORTH, Ine. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIALTY: THE TREATMENT OF GOLD AND 
SILVER ORES, BY FLOTATION, BY CYANIDE, 
OR BY A COMBINATION OF BOTH PROCESSES 
Flotation of Copper, Lead, Zinc, and Other 
Minerals 
Tests made on Lots of 1 lb. up to 5 Tons 
MILLS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, CON- 
SULTING AND EXPERT WORK UNDERTAKEN 
Laboratory and Office: 419 The Embarcadero, San 
Francisco 
Telephone: Sutter 5266 Cable Address: Hambeau 
Codes: West. Union; Bed. McNeill 


screened or classified circt 


Send for illustrated booklets 


Janney FLOTATION MACHINES» 


are made in two sizes: The “Little” 


jinney for mills | 

treating up to 100 tons of ore per day, and the “‘Stand- 
ard” for mills treating 100 tons or more per day. They | 

get the last possible pound of mineral and produce a 
high grade concentrate. 

Both are adaptable to treatment of all ores amenable 
to flotation. | 
The Janney patented circulating feature has a similar 
effect upon flotation to that obtained by having a | 
ulating load through any | 
crushing medium. | 


Je make a specialty of testing ores by flotation. 


Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 


STIMPSON EQUIPMENT CO. | 
Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah | 
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MINE PUMPS 


For All Mine Pumping Requirements 


The Deming Company 
Salem Ohio 


BALLS 


We make 
“DIAMOND” Brand 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 
for ball mills 


If you want the most serviceable 
ball made, get in touch with us 


THE MINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 


Foster Building, Denver, Colo. 


BALANCES AND | 
WEIGHTS 


for Scientific Purposes 


Made by 
THOMPSON BALANCE CO. 


Denver, Colorado 


General Briquetting | 


Company 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
25 Broad Street NEW YORK 


Specialists in the Briquetting of Ores, Coals, 
Lignites, Metals, Concentrates, etc. 


PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. | 


>» 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C.C. & St. L. R. R. 


PIG LEAD 


WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 
PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED ANO 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange. 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


| Wilmot Engineering 
| Company 

| Hazleton, Pennsylvania 

| 

| 

| 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 
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Thorne, Neale & Company 
( Incorporated) 
FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET (9.00 A. M.-4.00 P. M.) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Miners’ Agents and Wholesale Dealers 


ANTHRACITE and BITUMINOUS 


COAL 


Shipments via all Railroads, All Piers 
New York Office: No. 17 Battery Place 


Branch Offices: 
Baltimore Chicago Mauch Chunk, Pa. Boston Buffalo Altoona, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


parent 
ANTHRACITE COAL 


‘‘The Best Since 1820’’ 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


| — | 
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COAL 


American industries are today almost wholly dependent upon 
the Coal Mining Industry. 

Perhaps there is no question before the American people 
which more vitally affects each individual than that 
of Coal. 

As a war necessity Congress nationalized our transportation 
system. The result is a deficit that is appalling, and 
is one which means dollars in taxation to the people of 
the country. 

There are a few who would nationalize our coal mines. 
These few are busy spreading their propaganda. 

The great mass of American people is guided in its thinking 
by the genius who attracts their eyes with statements 
that are extravagant and founded but on half a truth. 


They do not stop to analyze these facts: 

Coal is the essential in modern industrial life. 
Coal is the basic American industry. 
Coal is the basis of 1500 branches of industry. 

National control necessarily means political control. 

If the coal mines are nationalized the bolshevist element 
could completely demoralize these 1500 American indus- 
tries, with their strike system, and the great unpro- 
tected public would be at the mercy of the few who are 
in power. 


The American Mining Congress 


is alive to the great questions that are today facing coal oper- 
ators. Are you familiar with its position upon this vital sub- 
ject? Do you know what it is doing to help meet the situation? 


ADDRESS: 
Washington Headquarters, Munsey Building 


For Information 
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Miectrical Material Co. 6s 
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General Briquetting 66 
General Nawal Steves Cen. 28 
Goodman Manufacturing Co.............. 32 
Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. F........°... 17 
Hamilton, Beauchamp, Woodworth Co.... 65 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfz. & Supply Co..... 16 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co....... 45 
62 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert............. 14 
Meller Coen... 6 
Powder Mig. Ces. 34 
Indiana Laboratories Co., Ine,............ 62 
Irvington Smelting & Refining Works.... 65 
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COAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Designed by cur own experienced engineers—men 
who have spent vears in this work 


Fabricated in our own shops under the watching 
cyes of the designing engineers. 


Erected and put into operation by the Link-Belt 
Erection Corps. 


Link-Belt Machinery is designed and built to fit the 
individual requirements and conditions in every case. 


Link-Belt Engineers have developed many of the most 
useful and practical coal handling devices and machines 
used throughout the coal fields today. We are the pioneers in this 
work. We are happy in the thought that we have contributed our 
ideas, our time and energy to the development of the great coal 
mining industry 


In our extensive plants at Chicago and Philadelphia 
experimental machines can always be seen in the course 
of development, and improved types of screens, crushers, conveyors 
and many specialized products are being made. Visitors are always 
welcome. We cordially invite those interested to see for themselves 
the high standard we are setting—the results we are striving to} 
obtain with every modern facility at our command. We are striving 
to build the best—most substantial—and serviceable equipment for handling 
coal. Our reputation is behind our smallest as well as our largest product. Let 
us show you—call on us whenever you are in town. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
New York . 299 Broadway Kansas City, Mo 3ce Elmhurst Bldg. 
Boston ~+e+.++.-49 Federal St. Seattle......... ..576 First Avenue, South 
Pittsburgh..1501 Park Building Portland, Ore.......... First and Stark Sts. 
St. Louis.Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. San Francisco........ 582 Market St. 
Wilkes-Barre.2d Nat’l Bank Bldg. Los Angeles..161 & 163 No. Los Angeles St 
Cleveland..429 Rockefeller Bldg. Toronto .... Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd 
Detroit....932 Dime Bank Bldg. Denver. Lindrocth, Shubart & Co., Boston Bldg 
Minneapolis....418 So. Third St. New Orleans..C. O. Hinz, Hibernia Bank Bldg 


GULF COAL COMPANY 
Hot Coal, W. Va. 


Link-Belt Equipped 


1. Pickt Table B 
f . Picking Table 2. ing Boom 
%, 3 Retarding Conveyor 
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THE MANCHA 
ELECTRIC MULE 


OR gathering and supplemen- 

tary main line haulage, is the 
latest answer to the insistent de- 
mand for increased production, 
lower costs, better extraction, safety, 
and the limited working days. 


MANCHA STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICES: REPRESENTATIVES: 
C. B. Goodwin, Mgr.—Huntington, W. Va. Jos. B. Noros & Co., Scranton, Pa.; The Hendrie 
Edw. H. Gibbes, Mgr.—609 Chamber of Com- iy: 


merce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Powley & Townsley, Toronto, Canada. 


MANCHA ELECTRIG HUM | 
Gj | 
= — 
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Illustrating a charging station on one of the entries at the Sterling Coal Co., Salineville,’ Ohio. 
10 Jeffrey Storage Battery Locomotives are used to gather coal in this mine. 


Feeding Mules Is Costly 


with the price of oats and hay at top-notch figures—and this expense goes on daily 
whether the mine works or not. 


The Jeffrey Storage 
Battery Locomotive 


Consumes power only when in actual 
operation. Just a little juice and it’s 
ready for a full day’s work. 

The most flexible and economical method 
of haulage known—Does not require 
skilled labor to operate—and makes valu- 
able labor available for other and more 
useful purposes. 


The Storage Battery Locomotive will do 
the work of several men and mules— 
eliminates the expense of shoeing, harness, 
trolley wire, rail bonding, etc., and has 
absolute freedom of action which permits 
it to go practically anywhere that track 
is laid—all of which items directly affect 
the daily cost sheet. 


Complete details in our Bulletin No. 233E, ‘‘The Use of 


Storage Battery Locomotives in Mines.”’ 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 NORTH FOURTH ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
BRANCHES: 
Philadelphia 


Milwaukee 


New York 
Chicago 


Boston Charleston, W. Va. 
£t. Louis Dallas Birmingham 


Denver Office: First National Bank Building 


Write for copy. 


Detroit 
Los Angeles 


Scranton 
Montreal 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 
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